








Jewish Daily 
Social Democrati 


Forward, an affiliate of 


Federation. 


story hit the front pages created the 


New 


the 


For nearly two years, The 
week after week exposed 
dangerous fascist fringe. 


zines and broadeasts. Editors 





Armed with Springfield rifles which civilian 
money can’t buy, and tins of explosives which 
require special license, 17 men, members of 


the 


The celerity a..d bold type with which this 
im- 
pression that such activity came as a startling 
revelation to the general press. This isn’t so. 
Leader has 
increasingly 


Names, addresses, dates were printed along 
with quotes from Charles Coughlin’s maga- 
everywhere 
were sent this information, but so effectively 
had Coughlin permeated the nation with the 
thought that an attack on him was an attack 
on the Catholic Church, few papers dared pick 


up such exposures. 


Father Coughlin’s Christian Front, were tion of the Church which supported the radio 
nabbed by Federal agents. Among other priest. 
buildings, they had planned to blow up the But the arrest of these 17 men, many of 


When they did so, they were immediately 
subjected to boycotts sponsored by that sec- 


Whe Pays the Bills for Coughtin’s Men? 


’ 


force,” “use the Franco way,” etc.? No one 
actually believes that the Department of 
Justice couldn’t link Coughlin to Joe MeWil- 
liams and John Cassidy—with evidence di- 
rectly out of the Detroit priest’s mouth. Why, 
then, this fear of demanding an immediate 


them mere boys, proves that The New _ Federal investigation of Father Coughlin ? 
Leader’s exposures haven’t been merely “left- Why, then, this cringing before a myth 
wing circulation sensationalism,” that the created with the very words and funds pro- 
documentation previously offered was au- vided by Herr Goebbels? 


of property. 
portant industries. 


But these boys, scared into babbling 
hysteria, are merely fronts for important 
liaison men like Coughlin, who is a front 
for whom ? 


editions of Social Justice, 


Detroit broadcasts ? 
Coughlin’s phrases 


like “meet force 


thentic. These men could have destroyed hun- 
dreds of lives and thousands of dollars worth 
They could have sabotaged im- 


What sense is there in quoting dozens of 
hundreds of the 
What sense in repeating 
with 


Only three weeks ago The New Leader ran 
a seven-column streamer revealing that 
“Coughlin Sets Up Armed Minute Men Units 
in the East.” For verification, the G-Men can 
read page 3 of the December 25 edition of 
Social Justice. There they will find the names 


of cities where, under police supervision, 
“citizens’ rifle clubs” have been organized. 


Coughlin boasts that efficient units are oper- 
ating in Arlington, Belmont and Ayre, in 
Massachusetts. What has J. Edgar Hoover 
done about wiping out this Coughlin-inspired 








movement before somebody gets hurt? 

Seventeen men have been arrested. Is this 
the end of the F.B.I.’s probe? Will the in- 
vestigation cease with the arrest of other men 
and boys in a few other cities? How about 
the higher-ups? Who provides the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars required to pay for 
Coughlin’s raido talks, for his expensive maga- 
zine and “public relations’? mechanism? Why 
can’t the department which caught men like 
Dillinger capture Silver Shirt fuehrer William 
Dudley Pelley, whose lieutenant, Roy Zachary, 
stumps through the nation urging that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt be assassinated ? 

What about George W. Christians of the 
Crusader White Shirts, who swaggers about 
with a revolver in his belt? Gerald Winrod, 
the Jayhawk Nazi, spent large sums not so 
long ago trying to capture the Republican 
nomination in Kansas. Where did he get the 
money? How about George Deatherage and 
James True, who likes to think of himself as 


Coughlin 


“the Kike-Killer’ ? F 

Has the F.B.I. looked into Donald Shea of 
the Gentile League, with which Montana’s 
Congressman Jacob Thorkelson cooperates so 
frankly? William J. Cameron, 
Sunday night voice of Henry 
organized the anti-Semitic 
eration. 





Ford, 


once 
Anglo-Saxon Fed- 
Mr. Hoover’s attention is directed to 
Detroit for more than ‘one reason. 


We insinuate no hysteria. We merely be- 
lieve that the American people have the right 
to demand that their Federal police agency 
investigate these pro-fascist, anti-Semitic 
propaganda machines. 

Perhaps in other cities, under the guidance 
of other pee-wee Hitlers, 17 youngish men are 
ready to blow up newspaper plants or use 
army Springfield rifles. We have that in- 
alienable right to demand the protection of 
democracy, regardless of the cloth from 
which are cut incipient fascist threats. 
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Finnisn sotaiers are shown repairing a 
captured Soviet gun 


Vigilante 
“Farmers” Plan 
National Ass’n 


By LEON EDWARDS 
Systematic campaigns of vigilantism, 
coercion, anti-labor slush funds, 
of state legislators, will be intensified through- 


press 


and bribery 


out the entire nation shortly if the Associated 
Farmer, which has followed these tacties in 
California, succeed in their new drive to ex- 


pand across the continent. 

The group will shortly hold a convention to 
found the Associated Farmers of America, 
bringing together A. F. branches in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Minne- 
sita, and California, and setting up new units 
in other states. It has not been learned where 
the convention will be held. 

Announcements of plans for 


this national 


rally was made this week by Harold E. Pom- 
roy executive secretary of the Pacific “Farm 
ers” group. 

The immediate cause of the outfit's expansion 
move is its fear that federal new laws curbing 
its activities will grow out of the LaFollette 
Committee’s probe into Associated Farmers 


activities. The Senate group has already com- 
piled evidence of the “Farmers’’ 
picket lines and union meetings and their use 
of tear gas, lengths of rubber hose and sawed- 
off shotguns to smash labor organizations. 


raids on 


One outstanding case of the organization's 
vigilante tactics which has already been de- 


scribed in hearings before the Senate commit- 


tee was the instance of the Stockton cannery 
strike in 1937 where Col. Walter E. Garrison, 


then president of the “Farmers,” personally 
directed an anti-labor raid. H. L. Shoemaker, 
present chief of the group, is an equally no- 
torious leader of pro-vigilante industrialists. 
In California the group has placed its mem- 
bers in important government posts. State 
Senator John Phillius, who belongs to the As- 


sociated Farmers, and who declared a Senate 
“interim had 


probe the State Relief Administration, has al- 


committee” commissioned him to 


ready compiled a report attempting to discredit 
the bureau as 


“radical” and “extravagant.” 


Farmers” 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


It has been learned that the “ paid for 


STAMPFER IN U.S. TO 
ADDRESS A.F.L. COUNCIL 
Friedrich Stampfer, editor the 
and director of the 
exile headquarters in arrived in the 
United States this week. He predicted that the 
German labor movement would play an impor- 


Neue Vorwarts 
Social Democratic 


Paris, 


tant role in the creation of the second Reich 
republic which will be founded democratic 
principles. 

He proposed a new constitution and bill of 


rights, fundamentally similar to those of the 
United States, as 
state. Stampfer is 
addréss the executive council of the 
Federation of Labor 
next week. 


the bases for the new German 


Visiting this country to 
American 
Miami 


when it meets in 





Reynolds Leads 
Campaign to 
Hound Aliens 


By VINCENT ROGERS 

There are at least 39 bills, affecting alien 
residents and immigration, awaiting action in 
Congress, a detailed study made by the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom reveals. The greater 
proportion of these are dangerous since a con- 
servative administration could easily interpret 
the provisions of the proposed laws in a manner 
empowering the Federal government to deport 
thousands of refugees now legally in the United 
States. 

Should. these bills become law, many of them 
would pave the way for action against foreign- 
workers who followed union orders and 
strike. 

Senator Robert Reynolds of South Carolina, 
where the Ku Klux Klan has burst into activity 
with a series of night terror-rides, has prepared 
seven of the 39 bills. 

in them he advocates, other drastic 
restrictions, the deportation of all aliens on 
relief for an aggregate of six months in any 
three-year period; the reduction of immigration 
quotas to one-tenth of what they are at present; 
an “intelligence test equal to a normal rating 
of American white stock”; fingerprinting and 

registering of immigrants; suspension 
immigration United States for 
years; and deportation of aliens “whose 
in the U.S. is inimical to the public 


born 
went out on 


amons 


annual 
of all 
ten 


into the 


presence 
interest.” 

Most of Senator Reynolds’ proposals reflect 
the policy of his organization, The Vindicators. 
Besides establishing a national newspaper, The 
Vindicator, which frequently has published anti- 
Semitic material, Reynolds has set up a national 
headquarters for his organization in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Competent observers believe that the Reynolds- 
combination constitutes a graver 
threat to institutions than do all 
the 800 “penny-ante” fascist groups throughout 
the 

Other proposals run from the serious advocacy 
camps (House of 
Representatives 5643) to Jerry Voorhis’ much- 
favored plan to deport aliens urging fealty to 


Vindicator 


democratic 
country 


of concentration for aliens 


other governments. 

A new proposal—one which was introduced 
too late to of the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom—calls upon federal 
and state authorities to deprive aliens, even if 
innocent of encroachment on the least 
important municipal laws, of the right to live 
in public housing developments now replacing 
slum areas. This practically establishes a ghetto 
of impoverished refugees now in 


appear in the report 


any 


for thousands 
this country. 
Senate are: 

Outstanding of the bills at present before the 
Senate are: 

S. 668 (McKellar). Makes mandatory United 
States citizenship as a qualification for civil po- 
sition or office. 

S. 1182 (Reynolds). Provides for permissive 
military instruction for members of the C.C.C. 

S. 1470 (McKellar). Provides for registration 
and fingerprinting of all aliens every six months 
for deportation of all aliens not becoming 

within five yee after 


after entry or 
enactment of the act or for deportation for not 


and 


citizens 


registering as required. 
S, 2451 (Holman). Suspends all quota immi- 
for five years or 


not 


United States 
the United 


gration into the 


until unemployed in States do 
exceed three million. 
S. 2830 (Stewart). 
soard for 
in the United States. 
Resolution 54 (Capper). Pro- 
Amen exclude 


counting the whole 


Registration registr} all allie 


Senate Joint 


Constitutional iment to 


poses a 


number of 
tionment of rep- 


aliens in per- 
cons in each state for appol 
resentatives 
In the House of Representatives 
H.R. 279 (Taylor). Provides for deportation 
rs of organizations ad- 





are: 


of aliens who are memb 





vocating overthrow ited States govern- 


killing of of- 


ment by force or advocating the 
ficers of the United States government or otf 





(Continued on Page Seven) 
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FDR Seen Set to 
Turn Down 3rd 
Term on Jan. 20 


By EDWARD LORING 

Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—On January 20 or 
February 4 President Roosevelt will declare 
against running for office again, it was predicted 
this week by David Lawrence, one of the Capi- 
tal’s best informed correspondents. An 
diate and denial was 

presidential spokesman. 


imme- 
vigorous issued by a 

Roosevelt’s decision is definite, according to 
The United States News, Mr. Lawrence’s pub- 


lication. But the President will not declare 
himself against a draft movement at the con- 
vention. Which leaves the matter of a 1940 


candidacy in exactly the same spot it occupied 
before Mr. Lawrence’s alleged national scoop. 

If Roosevelt accede to a draft move- 
ment which will rise with organized spontaneity, 
he is reported ready to push Cordell Hull, secre- 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York, 
who has often been mentioned for second place 
on such a slate, is alleged to have been promised 
the Labor secretaryship under Hull if the ticket 
is successful. 

It is important to note that Secretary Hull 
all along has the 
of Vice-President Garner and Jim Farley during 
inner circle confabs . Roosevelt choice for second 
place on the Hull the new attorney- 
general, Robert H. But this 
Paul MeNutt, Wheeler, John Garner, 
and other hopefuls in the cold. Each of them 
will have strong convention support. 


doesn’t 


tary of state. 


been compromise candidate 


slate is 


Jackson. leaves 


Senator 


Berlin Economy 


Under 





Behind Europe’s Fronts 





KerillisExposesPro-Nazis, 
May Shake French Gov’t 


By WILLI SCHLAMM 
The French deputy Henri de Kerillis who, in September, 1938, singlehandedly 
and deserted fought a desperate and brilliant fight against Munich, is again playing 
the role of France’s ardent conscience. He has just launched a struggle which may 


possibly become an action of historic 
French politicians which, in an underhanded 
fashion, is still trying to play ball with Hitler. 
And this time, that means to play ball with 
Stalin as well. 

In an 
of Deputies, 
former 


session of the French Chamber 
Henri de Kerillis accused the 
premier Flandin (who gained 
notoriety as the man that arranged the Munich 
sell-out) of organizing now, in secret “salons” 
and “social” gatherings, a new French capitula- 
tion. Flandin, the most dangerous French right- 
wing leader, is accused by Monsieur de Kerillis 
of plotting against Daladier’s cabinet and of 
spreading Hitler’s and Stalin’s “peace” propa- 
ganda in France. 

It is downright impossible that de Kerillis, 
in the midst of the war, would start his cam- 
paign without a certain amount of backing by 


open 


rightist 


Daladier. Since September, 1938, de Kerillis’ 
function in France has been similar to 
Churchill’s in England; and since the war 


started, he has cooperated closely with Daladier, 
although without entering the cabinet. As a 
matter of fact, immediately after he exposed 
Flandin in Parliament, the government ordered 
the martial court in Paris to push a merciless 
investigation. 

It may well be that France will soon be 
shocked by a political scandal even bigger than 
the notorious Caillaux trial with which Clemen- 
ceau 24 years ago overthrew a French cabinet 
which had felt the temptation to surrender to 
Germany. However, at that time the accused 
friends of Germany were “leftists,” like Cail- 
laux—this time they are the of the 
darkest French reaction. And, as expected, they 
cooperate with Herr Stalin. 

Before this war ends, Henri de Kerillis might 
reach historic fame and win a decisive share 
of the credit of having made possible Western 
Europe’s victory over the totalitarian pestilence. 
Keep this name in mind! 

The Russian Wrappings 

The sinister threat of Russian export to Nazi 
Germany has already started to become a 
reality, although in a rather strange way. A 
few weeks ago, three Czech factories of artificial 
fat (the Cosmos plant in Caslaw, the Jasma Inc. 
in Jirny and the Santa Inc. in Prague) received 
huge quantities of Russian paper. Just paper, 
neatly cut, ready to pack up with that meager 
fat, product of German raw material. 

But on the paper was printed in big cyrillic 


Cracks 
Allies’ Blockade 


leaders 





By JAMES ONEAL 


An army “travels on its belly,” 


which is only another way of saying that the 
economic strength of a nation is almost decisive in 


war. When soldiers and 


Cle- 


vilians tighten their belts, when foreign trade and exchange decline, the morale 
of a population goes down and the regime begins to crack. 


Is the “big squeeze” of the Nazis and Bolsheviks against 


the Nazi concentration of troops on the Dutch 
the heat 
Norway and Sweden—due to increas- 


borders and 3olshevik 


and Belgiar 


applied to 









ing economic weakness of Germany and Russia? 


One sure, but that Germany and 


cannot be 


Russia are being “squeezed” by Allied eco- 
nomic power is evident from certain important 
facts. 

Allied power still rules the seas despite Ger- 
man raids on Allied shipping while German 
ships are bottled up in many ports. Early last 


December a Reich expert in General Goering’s 
paper admitted the paralyzing force of Brit- 
in’s bl In that month Britain increased 
her buying abroad by 36 per cent. 

Shortages of Vital Foods 


What of rationing? Germany introduced it 





ckade. 


four neutral nations— 








A — —— on 
within a few weeks after war began. Britain 
has finally introduced it but there is no want 
of vital foodstuffs while Germany suffers an 
acute shortage of some food essentials 

As for Russia, last month a food shortage 
was reported in Moscow with peasants hoard- 
ing supplies with a conse quent increase in 
prices. Russian soldiers also freeze in Fin- 
land because Moscow cannot pr le them with 
proper clothing and shoe 

And transport? il wrecks on Ger- 
man railways have be notorious; rolling 
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importance 
@ 
letters: “U. d. S. S. R.,” so that every German 
housewife would have the joyful impression of 
receiving direct aid from the powerful Russian 
friend. 

The fat, of course, is genuine German “Er- 
satz”’—merely the wrapping paper came from 
Stalin’s food paradise; but only the workers in 
the Czech factories know this sad secret, and 
the “Protectorate” is pretty far away from 
Berlin. 

However, you should not believe that Russia 
has nothing else to send. Just a few days ago 
there came a special gift to Prague, direct from 
Moscow. With passports Herr Browder wouldn’t 
use because they were not faked, a certain Mr. 
Gottwald and his friend Smeral arrived in the 
Czech capital after a trip from the Kremlin. 

And that’s news, because Mr. Gottwald is 
the Czech Browder and Mr. Smeral the Czech 
Foster—“General Secretary’’ and chairman . of 
the Czech Communist party. When Hitler came 
to Prague in March, 1939, the Czech Communist 
leaders flew to Soviet Russia. 

But a short time after the wedding of Stalin 
and Hitler, they were asked by the Gestapo to 
join Dr. Goebbel’s staff in Prague. They came 
with speed and zeal and in ile open. They, too, 
are mere wrapping paper for genuine German 
products: for Nazi propaganda among the 
Czech workers. 

Tokyo's Vital Cabinet Change 

With due respect to Mr. Hore-Belisha,—this 
week’s cabinet shake-up is far more important 
to England than his adventure of a few weeks 
ago. (Where is last year’s snow?) I refer to the 
cabinet change in Tokyo. 

Japan’s new premier Yonai plays second 
fiddle in his cabinet, although—no, because—he 
must say a few nice words about the United 
States. All that, Mr. Yonai and his gesture, is 
nothing but a screen for Japan’s fascist number 
one: Hachiro Arita. This man’s come-back into 
Japan’s foreign office indicates a quick and 
probably final decision affecting this country’s 
role in this war. 

During the first months after Stalin joined the 


the fight against a gang of 





anti-Comintern front, Japan felt uneasy and 
behaved herself accordingly. Those-~ were the 
sweet days, when Joe the Ripper’s American 
agency had a good time pointing out how ef- 
ficiently the Boss had cornered the Japanese 
bully (by embrassing its “former” German 


America’s “real” interests were 
parallel to Russia’s new line. 


ally), and how 
therefore 











As a matter of fact, Japan herself was then 
not quite sure what it was all about. 
Ribbentrop on the very first day of his wed- 


ding trip to Moscow, last August, most definitely 
declared that the Russo-German rapprochement 
included Japan as well—the Japanese govern- 






ment preferred nevertheless to be careful. 
Would not Russia, despite Ribbentrop’s prom- 
ises, utilize the free hand it i in Europe by 


turning toward Asia and come to China’s aid? 
ly started to build new bridges to 

the United States,—just in case, 

dt 2 old doublecross. 

vhile the period of Russia’s proba- 


tion came to a@ satisfactory end, and even the 
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KKK Night Riders Terrorize South Again 


Newspaper Publishers Force 





Police to Act Against Klan 


By GEORGE SHORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Southern newspapers are taking the lead in wiping out re- 
vived Ku Klux Klanism, it was revealed this week as authorities in South Carolina were 
virtually forced to take action against night riders who had been terrorizing the country- 
side by flogging Negro and white residents of different sections of the state. 

It was largely through the efforts of Wilton E. Hall, publisher of the Anderson, 
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BORN 


Ex-Governor Phil LaFoliette pictured as he launched his 
National Progressive Party, Inc., two years ago. 


LaFollette Party Opens 
Nat'l Drive for ’40 Polls 


Progressive Victory Seen 


In Wisc. as Tories Split 
MADISON, Wis.—As the Wisconsin Democratic-Repub- 
lican coalition that has killed years of progressive legis- 
lation in the Badger State appeared shattered this week by 


internal bickering over 
LaFollette and his 
swung into a nationwide drive to 
win gubernatorial and _ lesser 
posts in several states at the 
November election. 

the 


also 


LaFolleite’s organization, 
National Progressives, will 
campaign for congressional seats. 

»With the first noises being 
heard in the campaigns for the 
ceming Wisconsin poll, Governor 
Julius Heil, under whose leader- 
ship state legislators in the past 
year passed a series of anti-labor 
laws, has been discredited in the 
eyes of the entire electorate. So 
obvious is popular dislike for Heil 
that even GOP state leaders are 
reported planning to drop him 
if they can do so without perma- 
ently losing face. 

Split Admitted 

The most open confession of 
the rupture in the Wisconsin coa- 
lition came this week when Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Walter S. Good- 
land, assailing the national Dem- 
ocratic organization, declared 
that unity between the two old 
parties will be impossible for the 
coming electoral campaign in the 
Badger State. 

Goodland, a noted tory, played 
a major role in the formation a 
year and a half ago of the “Get 
LaFollette” The lieuten- 
ant-governor will not be a can- 
didate for re-election this year. 

From the democratic side of 
the pasture anti-Heil statements 
have been coming with increas- 
ing frequency nce early 
unity days. Heil failed 
through with had 
pledged for several Democratic 
measures in the last legislative 
session, and cracks in the 
tion widened. 

James J. 
the coalition committee, issued a 
statement recently which attacked 
Heil and declared “there is noth- 
ing in his record to make 
tionists proud of him.” 

Heil Defeat Seen 

While the bickering 
alition 
rels 


drive. 


in the 
to come 


support he 


coali- 


Kerwin, secretary of 






coali- 


in the co- 
ranks j based on 


over power an ] 


quar- 
vatronage 
rather than principles, the split 
is welcomed pi essives as 
an indication that either 
Democrats nor the Republicans 
will win in this year’s « 
Even the « arties virtually 
concede that if their coalitio. 
splits, a Progressiv: yictory in 
Novembe1 \ ‘ , 
In the ’38 election, the fir 
Democratic gubernatorial 
nee, Robert K. Henry, withdr 
from the race anr announced 
support of Heil. Harry W. Bo- 
lens, who succeeded Henry as t 
Democratic choice, conducted an 
obviously insincere campaign for 


the 


election and showed his supr 
of the GOP nominee. Demo- 
cratic workers through 
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patronage, 


ex-Governor Phil 





supporters@— 


state campaigned on a “Defeat 
LaFollette”’ plank, and advocated 
support of Heil. 

Phil LaFollette’s National Pro- 
gressive Association, launched as 
a new party in 1938, has been 
politically inactive since its 
founding. This year, however, 
it plans a broad campaign. 

Where progressive third par- 
ties have already been set up, 
the NPA will cooperate with 
them. The ex-governor of Wis- 
consin cited the Badger State, 
New York and Minnesota as 
plaées where such liberal third 
parties are already active. Old 
party choices who favor a po- 
litical realignment will be sup- 
ported by the NPA in states 
where neither the LaFollette or- 
ganization nor a similar group 
exists. 





Wisconsin Co-op Cuts 
“High Cost of Dying" 


WAUSAU, Wisce.—Members of 
cooperatives, in the central part 
of the state of Wisconsin have 
their own solution of the “high 
cost of dying.” The Central Wis- 
consin Cooperative Burial Asso- 
ciation, organized three years 
ago, today provides funerals at 
the basic cost of $100. 

Upon payment of a member- 
ship fee of five dollars the mem- 
ber and his family are entitled to 
the benefits of the association. 

The average burial cost for 
the past year was $158; the low- 
was $85, the highest, $225. 
The association has its own mod- 
ern funeral home and a full time 
licensed undertaker and funeral 
director and his assistant. 


+ 
est 


South Carolina, “Independent and 
Daily Mail,” that the law enforce- 
ment officers last week broke up 
the bands of night marauders. 

Hall’s papers took a vigorous 
stand against the outrages after 
two cars of hooded men had ap- 
peared in the town of Anderson, 
with the police standing by as 
interested spectators. This was 
Christmas day. On December 27 
eleven cars containing 50 men 
drove into Anderson and spread 
terror for hours. A white ma- 
chanie was’ kidnapped == and 
flogged while his wife was mis- 
treated. 


Reward for Capture Posted 


Hall swung into action, called 
on the city to probe its police 
department, and interviewed eye- 
witnesses who had seen a police 
sar standing near the victim’s 
home during the entire period of 
the abduction. In front page edi- 


torials, he demanded that the 
state wipe out the mobsters. 
Later he contacted Governor 


Burnet R. Maybank, secured his 
support, and shortly had a re- 
ward of $250 posted for the ar- 
rest and conviction of the hooded 
men. The figure was later raised 
to $500. 

Hall and his supporters are 
now urging enactment of a law 
in South Carolina making it a 
felony to operate automobiles 
without license plates properly 
displayed, or to threaten or in- 
timidate anyone while masked. 
One to ten years imprisonment 
would be the punishment for vio- 
lation of the law. 

As a result of this work the 
Augusta (Ga.) Herald, in an edi- 
torial, has nominated Publisher 
Hall and his newspapers for the 
Pulitzer prize. 


Chief "Permitted" KKK 

On the night of November 23, 
1939, some 600 white-hooded 
Klansmen swooped down on the 
Atlanta Georgia Constitution and 
picketed the newspaper building. 
Police Chief M. A. Hornsby of 
the “Gone with the Wind” city, 
later revealed that he had issued 
a permit for the “demonstration,” 
during which several men were 
badly manhandled and threatened 
by the KKK leaders. 

Since then the Klan has been 
exceedingly active. It met sev- 
eral times in other Southern 
cities before moving further 
north into New Jersey—Jersey 
City as a matter of fact, right 
under Mayor Hague’s nose. Early 
in December it was discovered 
that the Klan was meeting in 
Detroit where it was cooperating 
with Charles Coughlin, Gerald 
K. Smith, and other anti-CIO ele- 
ments. 

Renewed activity of the Klan 
has been in the cards since the 
naming of James Arnold Cole- 
scott, former veterinarian, to the 
Grand Wizardship. Chosen last 
June 9 at a secret “Klonvoca- 
tion” by representatives from 30 
states, Colescott said he planned 
a four year “administration of 
action” in which the interests of 
the “native born, white, Prote- 
stant, gentile’ population of 
America would be promoted. 

This insinuated a drive on the 
Catholics as well as the Jews and 
precipitated the first quarrel be- 
tween Father Coughlin and 
Christian Mobilizer Joe McWil- 
liams, after the latter had at- 
tended secret KKK councils. 





Slum Clearance Wipes Out 
Juvenile Crime, USHA Finds 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Good housing is a big factor in 
preventing juvenile delinquency, facts cited by the United 
States Housing Authority indicate. 


While the juvenile delinquency 


rate in the slums of 


America is two to three times as high as in the better 
housed neighborhoods, it was virtually zero in 1939 among 


the 40,000 children of 25,,000 low- 
substandard homes by the United 
States Housing Authority slum 
and low-rent housing 
the USHA says. 
accidents and 
were notable 
of their absence. 

’ Following are typical reports 
eceived from some of the 61 
USHA projects in various 
ions of the country: 

In Stamford, Conn., “Fairfield 
Court,” a 146-dwelling unit proj- 
ect has been occupied since Sep- 

ber, 1937, and there has been 

o delinquency among the several 


} 


clearance 

program, 
Traffic 

calls 


police 
because 


al 
aiso 
sec- 
} } 

i children, 


In Miami, Fla., there has been 
o juvenile delinquency in the 






] ty Square” project, which 
es 243 Nevro s 

Mt - — 

More ian 400 children play 
ie “Parkside” low-rent 
roje Detroit, Mich., 

¢ ir year of operation 
i¢@ USHA program was 
ided 1989 with a record 

» Case r uvenile delin 





quency, no police calls, no traffic 
accidents. 

Likewise, in Washington, D. C., 
where 274 Negro families re- 
moved from substandard housing 
have dwelt in the “Langston” 
project for approximately two 
years, there have been no cases 
of juvenile delinquency, no traffic 
accidents among the children, no 
police calls and no fires. 

Typical of conditions in similar 
projects in the Midwest is “Sum- 
ner Field Homes” in Minneapolis, 
Minn. There are about 
children among the 464 families. 

The first year of its occupancy 
was ended last December with a 
record of no juvenile  delin- 
quency, no police calls, no traffic 
accidents, and fires. 


s0v0 


In contrast with this reeord for 
the USHA program, Adminis- 
trator Straus cited data showing 
that areas of high delinquency 
rates are almost always areas of 
bad housing. 
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CANDIDATE? 
Attorney Genera! Robert 
Jackson, above, cfter a me- 
teoric rise during the New 
Deal administration, is re- 
ported F.D.R.'s choice for 
second place on a nationai 
liberal ticket. (See story on 
Page 1.) 





Green, Lynch 
Hit Tobin on 
“Revolt” Call 


Cite AFL's 
Will to Unity 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Fire- 
works again flared up on the 
labor front this week when Daniel 
J. Tobin, president of the Team- 
sters, in the official magazine of 
the union, called for a revolt of 
the members of both the A.F. of L. 
and C.1.0. to compel the leaders 
to get into a peace conference. 

About the same time Local 3 
of the A.F. of L. Electrical Work- 
ers in New York City adopted a 
resolution of a similar character. 
Two days later George Q. Lynch, 
president of the A.F’. of L. Pat- 
ternmakers answered Tobin in a 
caustic criticism reviewing the 
Teamster’s chief’s attitude on this 
controversy over a number of 
years. 

President Green of the A.F. of 
L. swept the Tobin document 
aside by saying that Tobin knows 
that the A.F. of L. has been ready 
and willing to renew nego- 
tiations. 

Ignores AFL Willingness 

Why Tobin made the statement 
at this time and why he assumed 
that the A.F. of L. is equally re- 
sponsible with the C.J.0. for no 


peace 


renewal of the peace conference 
broken off last April is known 
only to the Teamsters’ chief. 


Tobin called for “public expres- 
sions, mass meetings, resolutions 
and declarations” by members of 
both federations to demand peace 
because less “than a dozen men on 
both sides” are responsible for 
continuance of the fight. 

Tobin may be right that less 
than a dozen men in both groups 
bar the road to peace but when he 
ignores the fact evident to all that 
the A.F. of L. is ready to go into 
another peace conference at any 
time while John L. Lewis, C.I.0. 
chief, remains adamant 
such a conference, it is cause for 
surprise. 

One side cannot bring unity; 
only two can, and when one re- 
fuses even to confer on peace it 
becomes the war party. 

Tobin Bucked AFL 

Lyneh of the Patternmakers 
was very effective in reviewing 
Tobin’s manifesto by pointing out 
that he (Tobin), as a delegate 
to A.F. of L. conventions and a 
member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, had opposed each step that led 
to the fata! division in the labor 
movement. 

Tobin suported the A.F. of L. 
at San Francisco in 1934, at At- 
lantic City in 1935, at Tampa in 
1936, while at Denver in 1937 he 
even voted to deny the late 
Charles Howard, C.1L.O. secretary, 
a seat in the convention. 

At Houston in 1938, Lynch de- 
clared, Tobin the A.F. 
of L. recommended no plan 
for healing the breach. In that 
convention the one held in 
1939, he added, Tobin also sup- 
ported the A.F. of L. 
amendments to the Wagner Labor 
Act while Lynch’s organization 
led in the fight against such 


against 


attacked 


haya? 
NUL 
and 


pi oposed 





changes, 
Political Motive Seen 
The answer of the Patternmak- 





ers’ chief is forceful considering 
that he has differed with the A.F. 
of L. Exeeutvie Council by oppos- 


ing its proposed changes in the 
Wagner Act while Tobin has ap- 


proved these revisions and now 
exhibits alarm over the fate of 
the act because amendments may 


go farther than he desires. 


Referring to Tobin’s statement 








that less than a dozen men in both 
rganizati are opposed to 
peace, Lyn added a sting to hi 
eply by asking “who the othe 
Cleve are t lx neluded with 
Mr. Te 

L erred that the Team 
t may have been 
I the coirse he 
hz € ¢ i headed th labo 
section of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee in the last two na- 
ti ampagins, and desires an- 
other substantia]. financial con 


A.L.P. Drives 
To Oust 99 
As C.P. Aides 


Defendants 
Helped Amter 


Following up its drive against 
Communist penetration and con- 
trol of the American Labor Party, 
after its blistering indictment of 
the Russian war against Finland, 
the State Committee of the A.L.P., 
headed by Luigi Antonini, chair- 
man, Alex Rose, 
continues its 


and secretary, 


purge of Com- 
munists. 

The New York County Commit- 
tee has obtained a court order re- 
quiring the Board of Eleétions 
and 99 members of the A.L.P. to 
show cause why these members 
should not have their names 
stricken from the enrollment lists 
of the party. 

The grounds on whieh the ae- 
tion has been taken are that the 
people in question have no legal 
standing as members, since each 
of the 99 defendants signed nomi- 
nation papers of Israel Amter, 
Communist Party candidate for 
the City Council irf the last elec- 
tion. Amter is also chairman of 
the Communist Party in New 
York State. 


Based on Careful Probe 


Twelve of the accused are also 
charged with having circulated, 
witnessed, and collected signa- 
tures to the Amter petitions and 
it is also stated that ten were en- 
rolled members of the Communist 
Party in 1936, when the A.L.P. 
was some 
years 


organized, and for 
before. 

The accusations are contained 
in an affidavit which declares that 
these members engaged in a “con- 
spiracy to transform the Ameri- 
ean Labor Party into a front or- 
ganization for the Communist 
Party” which would make it a 
“transmission belt” for Commu- 
nist propaganda. 


The charges are based upon a 


careful investigation by a com- 
mitte which declares that it had 
found that 1,937 persons, “who 


formerly enrolled as members of 
the Communist Party and 
were not in sympathy with the 
principles of the Labor Party, had 
enrolled in the Labor Party to 
capture control.” 


Entire City Affected 


This colonization of the A.L.P. 
by Communists refers to only one 
borough, New York County, and 
the outcome of the action will be 


who 


important for other boroughs 
where C.P. members are also 
known to have penetrated the 


Labor Party, but not on such an 
extensive scale as in Manhattan. 

Eugene Connolly, active in a 
number of “fronts” in past years 
and chairman of the New York 
County group, and the Progres- 
sive Committee to Rebuild the 
American Labor Party, headed by 
Morris Watson of the C.I.O. 
Newspaper Guild, are fighting for 
control and are supported by 
Communists, “fellow travelers,” 
and the Daily Worker. 

It is the hope of the Communist 
element and its allies to carry the 
primaries in early April and have 
a state-wide front organization. 
The court action taken by the le- 
gitimate state committee is in- 
tended to eliminate as many il- 
legally enrolled Communists from 
the A.L.P. primary voting lisis as 
possible. 

A decision on this court action 
was due on Friday of this week, 
too late to be reported by The 
New Leader. 


A.L.P. TO BACK 
EDELSTEIN IN 14TH 
New York’s fourteenth c¢ 
gressional district is the setting 
for a hotly contested election to 
fill the Congressional left 
vacant by the death of William 
Sirovich. The American Labor 
Party this week nominated Reu- 
ben Guskin, president of the 
Hebrew Actors Union and the 
Workmen’s Circle, for the post. 


Oll- 


seat 


Guskin, however, is expected to 
withdraw and ALP support will 
probably go to Michael Edelstein, 
New Deal candidate, who is op- 
posed by Louis J. Lefkowitz, Re- 
publican, and Earl Browder, 


Communist nominee, 





tribution to the Democrats this 
year from the Unitea Mine 
Workers. 


Whether 


tions have 


political considera- 
entered into the 
the Teamsters’ chief 
himself knows, but it is 
that these 
in the same week that the U. S 
Chamber of 
its intentions to poll its affiliat 
more amendments to tae 
Wagner Labor Act. 


Tobin 

vy, les 
move only 
interest- 
ing incidents occurred 


Commeree anncunc 


on four 


It already favors eight which 
vould make the Act an invalid, 
and four more will probably in- 
sure a funeral if the twelve are 
jammed through Congress. 
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A Book on Union Contracts 
By DAVID I. ASHE 


OLLECTIVE bargaining, in spite of opposition by a few Bour- 

bon employers, is fast being accepted as an integral and neces- % 
sary part of sound industrial relations. But collective bargaining 
is, of course, not an end in itself; it is only the means by which 
employers and employees negotiate agreements. 

It is the collective agreement which establishes the basis for 
industrial peace and for a harmonious capital-labor relationship by 
defining terms and conditions of employment, and, generally. by 
setting up some machinery for arbitrating disputes which may 
arise during the life of the agreement. 

In view of the importance of these contracts, it is surprising 
and unfortunate that both employers and employees are frequently 
found to be ignorant of the significance and necessity for the 
numerous provisions that are usually included in such agreements. 
This ignorance on the part of employers leads them to oppose union 
demands without their fully understanding why labor wants such 
terms in the agreement. 

The ignorance on the part of the employees often leads them 
to think that wages and hours are al] that count and, therefore, 
to refuse to back the union leaders in getting a good contract so 
long aS the employer offers satisfactory wages and hours. 


Course at Rand School 4 
T WAS with a view to acquainting union members with the sig- 
nificance of all aspects of collective agreements that the Trade 
Union Institute of the Rand School offered a course last year on 
the subject. The great interest aroused by that course was proof 
of the need for a book such as that under review.* 

Drawing upon his experience both as a former official of a union 
and a labor attorney, Mr. Lieberman has written a work 
of definite value to business executives, union officials and lawyers 
confronted manifold problem of union contracts. It is, 
as far as knows, the first book on the subject. 

After a few short introductory chapters on historical back- 
ground, legal status and negotiation, the author turns to the major 
part of his work, namely, specimen clauses with notes on prob- 
lems and legality. The treatment and arrangement of the subject 
has been excellently conceived to make the book a handy reference 
euide. 

The author takes up almost every provision that may be in- 
cluded in a union agreement, e.g., adjustment of disputes; appren- 
tices and learners; check-off; closed shop; contractors and sub< 
manufacturers; discharge of workers; division of work; examina- 
tion of an employer's books and records to see whether he is abid- 
ing by his contract; hiring of new employees; hours; visitation 
of shops by union representatives; wages, etc. 

As to each of these items, the author discusses first, the prob- 
lem involved. He also considers the law, to see whether in meeting 
the problem legal entanglements will be encountered. 

And finally, specimen clauses are set forth, taken from actual 
collective agreements, to show how the problems have been met 
in different industries and unions. 

The only fault in the book, as this reviewer sees it, is that the 
discussions of the problem and the law under each provision con- 
sidered are rather sketchy. If they were elaborated upon and de- 
veloped, the book might also prove more interesting to union mem- 
bers and the public generally. 
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this reviewe1 


THE COLLECTIVE LABOR AGREEMENT: How to Negotiate 


and Draft the Coutract; by Elias Lieberman (Harpers; $3). 


Don’t Work! You'll Get Tired 


By ABRAM LASKY 


OR twelve years Roger Payne, the well-known socially conscious 

itinerant, has been collecting material to support his thesis that 

work consisting of more than a few hours a week for each member 
of society is stupid and totally unnecessary. 

After scraping enough money together, Mr. Payne proceeded 
to publish his findings which he thinks may one day rank with 
Thoreau’s “Walden.” 

His book is semi-autobiographical, containing much amusing in- 
formation on how to travel through the country at the least cost, 
how to treat with irate officers of the law, and how to arrange satis- 
factory cuisines. 

Modern machinery, Payne contends, should not be the Franken- 
stein’s monster it is today. If man would only use intelligence, in 
managing the production and distribution mechanisms, as he does 
in practical science, life for the masses would be sweet indeed. 

Mr. Payne not only pleads for a rational society but produces 
the necessary proofs taken from varied authoritative sources to > 
prove its possibility. There is a mixture of socialism, technocracy, 
syndicalism, populism, but no vegetarianism, incorporated within 
the book. 

However, the essentially the product of an extreme 
individualist, whose individualism is not of the paper variety. Mr. 
Payne has led an interesting life, traveling through our vast nation 
as a hobo, seeing the great potentialities inherent in America. 
In cidentally, there is also a discussion of the differences between 
a hobo and a plain “bum,’’—the latter interested solely in avoiding 
work, while the former is a migratory laborer. 

2ayne’s story is an old one for seasoned or “tired”? radicals. 
But it is a plea for a better world written from a novel and singu- 
lar angle, a plea that must be constantly reiterated. 
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WHY WORK? or The Coming “Age of Leisure and Plenty.” 
By Roger Payne, B.A., LL.B. 404 pp. $2.50. Meador Publishing 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
























WHY WORK? 
orTheComing “Age of Leisure and Plenty” Y 


By ROGER B. PAYNE, B.A., LL.B. 
WHY WORK Six Days a Week When You Can Make Your Living 
by Working One? 
In this book are raised many of the This book has 464 pages, is attrac- 
basic questions that are troubling tively bound and sells for $2.50 at 


mankind today: the book stores. 
solution of Man’s prob- 







Is work the s THE AUTHOR HAS A LIMITED 
lems or largely wasted effort? NUMBER OF “SPE UT 

Is work the end or only the begin- Nt - ) A re CIAL A ‘0- 
ning of life? GRAPHED EDITION” FOR $1.75 POST 

How can the existing “disemploy- PAID. SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE 





ment” be replaced by leisure for all? 
How can destitution be replaced by 


WITH REMITTANCE TO ROGER 

} | : PAYNE, 215 W. 23rd 8T., N. Y. C. 

he ab li > that acl t ffers? ‘ 4 < 

W h Mt is. the “abundant. life” ‘ene OR AT THE RAND BOOK STORE, 
how can it be attained? 7 E. 15th ST.,.N. ¥. C. 
























A Challenge to Social Democrats! > 


The Rand School urges you to attend one session 
the following courses: 











of any of 





Monday 7 p.m. 
BASIC ECONOMICS .. 
PROGRAM FOR LABOR 
Monday 8:30 p. m. 
HE WAR: CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCE 
Hedwig Wachenheim, Rudolf Katz, Bela Low 
SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ‘ Fred Shulman 
Tuesday 7 p. m. 
ISMS IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
Tuesday 5:30 p. m. 
EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY 
Wednesday 7 p.m 
MARXISM SINCE MARX 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


Wednesday 8: 


30 p. m. 
COMMUNISM, FASCISM, DEMOCRACY. 
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By Charles Edward Russell 
The News Reel 


Foe the quiet delectation of the unimpassioned and the wise, a 
little historic episode, full rich in irony. 

When the Anti-lynching bill was on passage through the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, some Southern members, aroused 
to defend the sacred right of man to lynch his fellow man, attacked 
savagely the bill on the ground that it was in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

When this same Fourteenth Amendment had been approved by 
Congress and submitted to the States for ratification, the white 
people of the South furiously resented it, tried in every way to 
prevent its ratification, and for years afterward refused to recog- 
nize its validity because, they said, it had been illegally adopted 
and was therefore nuli and void. And most of the Southern States, 
when in control of white people, contemptuously violated it. 

But behold now this invalid amendment, the target of the abuse 
of one generation, become the shield, the crux of the defense for 
Southerners that want to perpetuate the right of mobs to slay. 

The mirthful gods on high Olympus must have had a merry 
time the night that news came in. 

And what is it in the Fourteenth Amendment, now conveniently 
become sacred and binding, that would rule out the Anti-lynching 
act? 

Careful serutiny reveals to the impartial nothing but a 
clause that says that there shall be no law to abridge the 
privileges or immunities of any citizen, mob violence be- 
ing apparently held to be a constitutional privilege. 

But I did not notice in the debate that any member referred to 
the real reason why the South, or the vociferous and profit-making 
part thereof, is so eager to retain lynch law that it cites a part 
of the Constitution it used to abhor and cancel. The rest of us 
need not be so reticent. It is simply because the threat of being 
lynched for the slightest sign of insubordination helps to keep in 
subjection and on a low wage scale the dark complexioned workers. 
That is the beginning and the end of the whole monstrous spectacle 
of members of a responsible government in a civilized society bat- 
tling for the right of private massacre. 


Talk and 
Save the Rope 
N THE Senate, where the bill now resis, it is openly boasted that 
a small minority will be able to defeat it by the detestable method 
of the filibuster. 

In other words, a minority in the Senate will be able to frus- 
trate the will of the majority and the desire of the nation. 

So long as we have before us that exhibition of a trampled and 
defied, disgraced and impotent democracy, it might be well if we 
curbed somewhat our exuberant, superiority over nations that have 
not our blessings. 

Seventy-seven years have passed since the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and a part of the South is still determined to maintain an 





economic system founded upon slavery. 
For what are the sharecroppers and other unfortunate dark- 
snnaliabtonad workers in the South but slaves? 
Despite all which, otherwise reasonable persons throughout the 
country are able to uphold the profit system as an endurable basis 
of organized society. 


Bills to Tape 
Men's Mouths 

SUGGESTED last week that Secretary of the Navy Edison’s 

amazing proposal for a bald totalitarian state in America and 
the press reception thereof constituted an accurate register of the 
distance we had traveled toward an American autocracy. Sobering 
as these revelations surely were they seem of little moment com- 
pared with the rise of the Gestapo idea in the present Congress. It 
has been in session hardly three weeks and already thirty-nine 
bills have been introduced in acceptance and imitation of the Hit- 
lerian philosophy of government. Explain the fact any way you 
like, there it stands as incontrovertible evidence of the reality of 
the reactionary contagion in America. 

Among these measures are bills to expel from the country any 
person that says there might be a better form of government than 
we now enjoy; to deport all aliens that have not within a certain 
period become citizens; to compel all persons coming into the 
United States to declare within thirty days their allegiance to it; 
to expel aliens that engage in any way in any political discussion; 
to censor the mails against writings that attack any church 01 
religious group; to compel all aliens to be regjstered and finger- 
printed every six months; to herd all aliens into concentration 
camps; to close the ports of the United States against all refugees 
from religious persecution; to stop all immigration; to provide such 
intelligence tests for immigrants as would allow the expulsion of 
any or all foreigners; to abolish the right of criticism and to pun- 
ish persons for alleged “beliefs” irrespective of words or acts. 

If these things seem incredible or impossible in a coun- 
try that calls itself free and civilized, get the list and see 
if I have overstated the madness that rages on Capi- 
tol Hill—with Hill-Billy Reynolds of North Carolina natu- 
rally leading the tarentelle. 

The Greater 
Danger 


HE ever-active FBI men have arrested eighteen young men 
charged with a conspiracy to seize the government of the United 


I venture to suggest that there is more peril to American 


Reynolds bills l 


States. 
institutions in 
the harum 


the wild-eyed than in all 


Yorkyv 


one of 
scarum youths of 





Spending Money 
To Kill Monkeys 
T IS pleasantly announced that as before the proceeds from the 
President’s Balls in behalf of the sufferers from infantile paraly- 
sis will be devoted chiefly to what is euphemistically called “ani 
mal experimentation” in what are ironically called ‘clinical labo- 
ratories.”” What this really means of course is a fresh importation 
of monkeys to be dissected alive in these hellish spots. As the 
funds available for this purpose ar | ¢ — 
ever this year one may expect that the numbers of carved u} 
monkeys will be correspondingly larger, with an 
demonstration of the highly valuable scientific fact that whe 
monkey is sufficiently tortured it benefit 
to the victims of infantile paralysis. 


expected to be large. 
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dies, but without other 


Three Cheers and a Tiger 
For the Kind Employers 
O ATTEMPT was made to conceal the 


thrill of joy that went 


over the Right Minded and Better Elements when the decisior 
of the Endicott-Johnson shoe workers was gladly heralded ab 
Here at last, was a sign of the Rig Spirit in the Working Classes 








1 decided to have nothing to do with thess« 


These men 


kind, in- 








trouble-making unions but to trust everything to their 

dulgent employers, ever having at heart the best interests of the 

workers. It was felt that at last we had come upon the perfect 

solution of our labor troubles. Leave to the employers, abolish 

the pernicious unions, u can see for yourself there would 

be no necessity to emp! bor spies, thugs, assassins, mine guards, 
other of t f 





se unpleasant features of 


private militia nor any 
modern history that the busy-body LaFollette Committee 





has been 





making all the fuss about. Any one can see now that it is the 
union that makes all the trouble. The noble Endicott-Johnson 
workers have showr » the st of their lowly associates what 
is fhe duty of the hour. Down with the unions and leave every- 


thing to the employers, who being of the order of Superior I: 


telligence, know what it is best for everybody. 


News of the 
Robbery Gets Out 
ET not all the de 


“that do so much good 


elopments re equally gratizying to those 


with their mone y” and “give work” t 

doctrines and fore gn ims 
eaten into the structure f our government that a Federal 
allou the 


the electris ity seven ways through 


the lower orders. So far have s Loversive 

agency 
in control of such matters has refused to Associated Gas 
& Electric Company to split up 
as many holding companies. If the 
plunderings can no longer be concealed but must be ea posed to 
the vulgar gaze, conservatism may indeed be alarmed for the safety 
of our dearest privileges. 
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Finns Freed 
Of Homes 
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Finn Socialists Hit 
C'P Lies on Tanner 
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A Group of Homes in the Working-Class Section of 
Abo, Important Finnish City, Shown After Soviet Planes 
Raided the Area. 


End of Jap-U.S. Treaty 
May SpurChinaVictory 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The expiration of the American- 
Japanese trade treaty next week may be the beginning of 
the end of the disgraceful fact that Japan’s main supply of 
raw materials and other essentials for making war on China 





been i 
State 


have ported from the? 
United Abrogation of 
the treaty has also had important 
effects in China and Japan. 
Japan’s financial and economic 
conc n is preearious and with- 
out American ports she will 
have to make some sort of peace 
with China. 
All talk of 



























against the ur 

the treaty i f Japan 
patching up differences with 
Russia to obtain materials is dis- 


counted by the facts that she 
could not take on another major 
war and that poverty-stricken 
Russia cannot provide much of 
what Japan needs. 

Seek to Win U. S. 
Whether the new Cabinet in 


to maxe important 








is uncertain but the stiffened 
American attit on trade in 
materials of has been fol- 
lowed by important maneuvers in 

tisfy the United 


rtant being 





Japan to sati 





States, the most imp¢ 


newed effort to set up a “gov- 
hina headed by a 


e statesman, 





who broke 











vith hek’s Govern- 
mic year ago, heads 
th ice move} and if 
peac is arranged with Japan 
Wang w head the new “gov- 


ernment.” Wang has brought to 


his standard many Cl 








do Ja 

The gue that “a China ser- 
vile t oscow would mez 
mora itlor for decades 
peace that would preserve 
China ntegi and independ- 
ence may be possib ecauUse 
Japan cannot continue the wal 


strain for another year or tw 
Wang for Acceptance 
“peace” party 


Th f irty declares 
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She: "Did you hear Stalin's 
new theme song—'Oh, why 
isn't it true whot they say 
about blitzkriegs?'" 








declaration and that he (Wang) 
and his associates were willing 
to go to Chiang’s capital to dis- 
cuss details. 
Japs Seek Settiement 

It may be added that the 
“peace” party also wants to end 
system of the 
ang after the restoration 
but China has had so 
with Chinese 
supported by 
Japan that great masses have no 
confidence in any other regime 
that is set up with the approval 
of Japan. 

Only 





the one-party 
Kuomint 
of peace 
much experience 
“governments” 





one. thing certain. 
Japan wants to effect some kind 
of settlement in China if possible, 
lement that will e her 

at least a | position in 
negotiating with the United 
es and with the that 
trade with America can be 
resumed, 


Should 








bargaining 


1 } 





however, con- 
¢ cities when 
begin there 
protests in 


Japan, 
tunue to borab Ciuines 


trade negotiations 


ly to be big 








try against serving as 
Japan in de- 
the Chinese people, 


an accomplice of 


stroying 


Co-ops, Unions 
Solidly Back 
Of Rysti Gov't 


Continued bombings of Fin- 
land’s border regions are destroy- 
ing millions of dollars worth of 
property belonging tothe Finnish 
Cooperative movement of which 
Vaino Tanner, Socialist foreign 
minister, is president. The Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance, of 
which Tanner is also chief, has 
issued an appeal for worldwide 
protest and aid. 

It has just learned that the 
Russian press has accused Tanner 
of being a “landlord with a big 
stake in Finland,” and the owner 
of 65,000 acres of valuable land. 
This is pure fiction. Tanner has 
some shares in the cooperatives 
but has only one vote—and the 
Communist reports that he owns 
the cooperatives are preposterous, 

Risto Ryti, premier, who until 
recently was director of the Na- 
tional Bank of Finland, is also a 
strong supporter of the coopera- 
tive movement. A few years ago 
he visited the United States and 
gave much of the credit to the co- 
operatives for Finland’s stability 
and consistent social progress. 

Few Jobiess 

To refute the mendacities of 
the pro-Russian press, it is neces- 
sary to point out that so effest- 
ively were the Social Democrats 
running the country only 996 
were listed on the unemployment 
rolls in August, 1936. 


The Bulletin of the Bank of 
Finland reports that “owing to 


the disappearing unemployment, 
the unemployment boards have 
discontinued the compilation of 
statistics.” Farm tenancy has 
been reduced to about 10 per cent. 

Reports that the “Finnish 
people” aren’t behind the Man- 
nerheim-directed defense are 
sheer distortion. Evidence of this 
perversion of the news can be 
seen in the joint declaration of 
the Social Democratic Party of 
Finland and the National Federa- 
tion of Finnish Trade Unions 
the: Social Democratic daily in 
published in a recent edition of 
Helsinki: 

“At this trying hour when the 
valor of the Finnish people is be- 
ing sorely tested, the undersigned 
eentral bodies of Organized Labor 
wish to express their confidence in 
the newly appointed Finnish Gov- 
ernment (the Ryti-Tanner gov- 
ernment)—which derives its au- 

(Continued on Page Six) 


Heardon the Loft 


By VICTOR RIESEL 
LOSE friends of Heywood Broun relate that the lowest 
period in the columnist’s life occurred about a month 
before he died, when he gyrated between Roy Howard and 
the controlling Watson-Kaufman clique in the Newspaper 
Guild. Broun could stand being let out by Howard. Heywood 











understood the publisher’s posi-*———;~>—— —--— maa 
n, and bore no rancor towards tion” now takes an enforced 
holic 
| ? , he understood holi lay. 
Swons 0 n back on the old 
Arne pt World What a Fork those of our readers who 


't take was the Watson- 











van-Randau crowd edging 

him it o Guild because of 
his position on the pact. 

A’ least $50,000 will be handed 

the Die Committee hortly 

by the House assuring the con- 

nuance of the probe into Nazi, 

ist and ¢ munist activity, 

the emphasis on the fir 

two. There may be some change 

in the personnel of the committee. 

Dies will stay unless the Texas 

powers decide that rabble rousing 

the co } 1 martyr will bring 

more effective results for the 





iwling congressman. 
* 
HERE are those who sit on 
the Inner Cabinet of the 
New Deal who are beginning to 
worry over a new Supreme 
Court line-up which may mold 
a conservative bloc out of Chief 
Justice Hughes and Justices 








McReynolds, Stone and Rob- 
erts. A vote from one of the 
five Roosevelt appointees—let’: 
say Reed—and the liberal ma- 
jority is G.W.T.W.... 
|! i now rumored that the 
American League for Peace 
1 Demo will fold its tent 
and quiety fellow-travel the way 
* all outmoded C.P. fronts. Th« 
break shortly—un- 
1€ arty decides to permit 
tne ea to y out of ex- 
stence as did Corliss Lamont’s 
Friends 1e Soviet Union. 
Lamont wok ip one morning, 


limeograph ma- 
d the press that 


and informe 








was the little front 

+h wasn’t there 
WwW" couldn't say for sure. we 
only heard—that the “Inde- 


dent njormally organ- 


Hicks and the 


Le rner 


Left.” 
zed by Granvill 
Max 
heen as informally dissolved. 
Hicks-Lerner 


overwrought has 


The 


left-wing “re-orien- 


may make a hobby of following 
the peregrinations of unimpor- 
tant, minute ultra-left sects, we 
have the item that the Trotskyites 
down to their last 
Beca 
split over policy toward 
Felix 


are now writing most of the Ap- 


are nearly 
ise of the 
Finland, 


Mort ow 


Dunne brother 


Jim Cannon and 


peals; Schachtman, when last 
heard from, was plumping the 
hinterland in support of his posi 


tion against Cannon’s “bureau 
cratic Meanwhile 
Cannon 


despotism.” 

privately has beer 
xpel “that Dewey 
philosopher” James Burnham. 
Such is life on the left. 





threatening to « 
slive) 


IR Stafford Cripps, who finds 

so difficult living nader a mon- 
archy, 
York City some 
Sir Stafford 


month on a 


will probably be in Neu 
im March 
India 


ission. foi 


time 
went to last 
personal n 
the Chamberlian government he 


abused recently. He 
Chungking, Chine 


80 much 


now 1H 


ECOMMENDED to the Left 

is Ben Gitlow’s lecture serie 

on Tuesday evenings at th 
Temple down on 14th Street. Ber 
has startling things t 
about the C 


some 





ymmunist Pa 


inions, the role of Bre 
Foster and Stachel, and 
C.P. objectives. He 

intry later in the ye 


PPARENTLY 


logically ne ceful 


cent Sheean domicile The Wife 
of Vineent Sheean 
vertised in the Communist 
a rea f ne CP 
front meetings. 
* « * 
| gee I. Ston mes a t 
that we were mis nfo 
when W wrote at I Ss i 
4 l i Nati I H 4 
t so and nar 





L a’ y 
right. Mr. Stone is not easing 
out of The Nation. We're 


hear it 
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By Dick Reynard 


Workers Abroad 















HORTLY those of us who unfortunately must follow the va- 

garies of the Communist press will there that Social 
Democratic Premier Per Albin Hansson weden is a butch 
that the downtrodden Swedes are literally crying for Russian 





ockholm aut ities are mining their 
e Red air raids. 

ids t ts first contingents of some 
bloodier will run the ver- 
will be the fact that 
von 112 seats to the 


liberation, and that the S 
apartment houses to simu 
The more men Sweden 
15,000 official volunteers in F 
biage in the Pravdas of the 
the Social Democrats at the 
Conservatives’ 44 and the Communists’ five. 
Smeared will be the news that Per Albin Hansson’s 
-abinet consists of eight Social Democrats and four Farm- 
ers; perverted will be the statistics that the Government 
owns 25 per cent of all the land, that it passed a law on 
May 17, 1939 for the successive nationalization over a pe- 
vied of five years of all private railroads; that Sweden has 
the most advanced social legislation in the world. 
Never have the Swedish labor and Socialist movements been 
as united on any premise as they are in their enmity towards the 





lia 













been restricted. 
pport the expedition- 
commanded by General Linder, 


‘he Swedish 





press has not 


As The New 
Leader goes to 





ggressive Soviets. u 


ROP Sa 
legions, 


: ary 

press, foreign : 3 * , . 
dispatches re- | Veteran of the Finnish War of Indepen- 
veal that Ny dence of 1918 and a brother-in-arms of Gen- 
4 e Mannerheim. These fi are assured 





Dag, Commun- 
ist daily in 
Sweden 
abused the 


of adequate officers, ht : of whom have 
been Swedish army. In Swe- 
den the Social Democratic government speeds 
democratic up measures for ensuring arms contracts pri- 
privileges ex- | OVity at home and gun purchases abroad. 
tended it by It criticizes the government, criticizes it- 
calling... f o r self, criticizes the radio, and _ excoriates 
Swedish.. vol- | any auguries of Swedish passivity towards 
unteers for the | Finland. Stockholm is obviously cooperating 
Russian army. | With the Allies, and this has full Social Demo- 
: cratic support and Communist vituperation. 

The Swedish police are now looking for Maurice Thorez, French 
Communist Party leader, who is a fugitive from the gendarmerie. 
Paris informs that he might be seeking to set up European Comin- 
tern headquarters in Stockholm. 

Meanwhile the sponts 
everywhere. Newsstand 


released by the 

















neous anti-Russian sentiment spreads 
refuse to sell Ny Dag, the Swedish Com- 
munist paper; left in the party after the mass 
defections are being expel from trade unions. 

Fellow-travelers get as short shrift as CP members. Stalinites 
in the railroad unions are shifted to posts on runs not touching 
trade routes into Finland... just a precaution to prevent sudden 
accidents to munitions and provision trains. 

Even such former pro-Soviet sympathetic left wing Socialists 
as George Branting, son of the late Hjalmar Branting, who founded 
Democratic Party, and Dr. Alf Ahlberg, a 
nationally prominent anti-fascist leader, urge direct aid to Fin- 
land. Branting, who edits the Soviet News, is reported 
in an open fight on the Stulinites. He is now chief of the Swedish- 
Finnish cation, together with similar 
volunteer q $1,991,000 to Finland’s cause. 









those ites 


the Swedish Social 


“ai Swedish 


Aid Committee. This organi 
roups, has give y about 
Crackups on 

Nazi Rails Continue 
"TRANSPORT workers’ 


continue Durir 


abotage of the 


German railroads 
of railway ac- 


vital 





Md the 





frequer 








cidents rose to the } it had increased by 40 per cent 
in casu among and 100 per cent among pas- 
sengers. 

Since September 3, one railway disaster has followed the other. 





In order to avoid 


mitted to report only those accident 





alarming the German press is per- 
cannot be kept secret. 
lost during the 
pre-Nazi vear. After every 
accident the Gestapo arrests res of railroad workers. 

To get the most out of these men, the SS squads have 
been posted as railway guards. Even if these black troops 
stamp out sabotage, the speed-up, long hours, and poor food 
have so undermined the health of the German railway men 
that it is difficult for professional spies to distinguish be- 
tween exhaustion and the slow-up. 

As iron and wood i 
repair the German National Railway 
In September, 1938, tl 


were 





Even according to those reports, m 
t 


past two months than in 1932, the last 


grow scarce, it becomes more difficult: to 
ys——arteries of the Reich mili- 
lines needed some 80,000 


then about 1,500 





tary machine. 





1t cars to carry the peacetime load. Since 
cars have been worn out or smashed each month. 
interesting details about the situation of the 
National Railways have been obtained from 


this 


Some 





German 
a source which is well- 
said to be the worst 


informed on matter. The situation is 


in the railway management areas in the region of the Siegfried 
Line, where for nearly a year from 1,200 to 1,500 freight ears 
per month have become useless through being overstrained. 


Many accidents have been caused by the freight ears being 
kept too long jn use. Most mishaps occurred on the line between 


Coblence and 











The central management of the National Railways is said to 
have aimed at the beginning of 1938 acquiring 120,000 new 
freight cars; it already had 573,000. But by the beginning of 1939 
merely something over 47,000 cars could be obtained, and then 


only because the occupation of the Sudeten areas meant the acqui- 




















sition of new one The building program for passenger coaches 
mtemplated 17,000 coaches, but only 12,000 were constructed. 
When the veal fighti g begins and troops are shed to man 
attacked sectors of the west wall, th eal crack-up will came, 
Allies to Recognize 
Independent Austria 
Br TSH Laborites, 1 ved temporarily of political activities, 
work ceaselessly to push the Tory government towards internal 
reforms and interna al acts which w ? to the world 
-a sincere London atten } rar Europe along lines which 
augur wel! for a permaner a 
Thes nave earned ti La i tl choicest “anti- 
& S rici t British Stalinite press 
ecome it has Sir W ( ind six other mem- 
( f the Gen Counc t Trades Union Congress to sue 
the London D iu } 
The others bringing suit are John Brown, G. H. Bagnall, An- 
drew Con! ( I cs MP, Ja K , and Florence Han- 
r They are also seeking an it tion to restrain the Daily 
from ft ner | it 





the news that within a few 
government will announce its exiat- 
and will be recognized by 
state will be representative 


‘ ' 4 » - cx 
From labor sources comes 
weeks Austria's 
ence and constitution in 
Britain and France rhe new 
of all anti-Hitler Austrians. 


] 
exile 


London 





Prominent fig in the pre-S iys have been work- 
fo) < & 4 i ty has been the reecon- 
Austria’s body politic. Now 

. it . ( unist is assured 
t i At i m of the grow- 
I { A n chief and Socialist 

\ P ( Ha Huyn, for- 


idon; and Dr. 


representative of 


yA i , 
Wit strian journalists, 
resources and 
A | ernments, 





s and 40,000 
9 for death 
R in-occupied Poland 





T} 4 ts voted 69 to 38 
Vice-P Chautemps’ bill to 

Cha all t st deputies who re- 

3 Sta Leon Blum and some of the other 

s wanted to modify ¢ notion wh Vincent Auriol sug- 

gested te ary suspension st prerogatives instead 
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Permanent Balkan Peace Seen in 
Turk-Led Drive for Danubian Union 


E Balkans have learned that their misfor- 

tunes were caused mostly by two factors: 
1) Lack of unity. 2) Their inability to resist 
foreign interference. Today they are showing 
the way to solve the greatest contemporary 
problem of the Old World. 

Half a dozen countries on the small penin- 
sula make too big a crowd, enlightened Balkan 
public opinion holds. The result is anarchy. 
Stronger powers are irresistibly drawn into 
espousing the causes of the small peninsular 
countries, more for their profit than for that 
of their proteges. 

Romania’s example is enlightening in this 
respect: She has some of the most valuable nat- 
ural resources, such as have made the United 
States both wealthy and great. She has the 
richest oilfields and wheatlands of all Europe, 
minerals, water power, also strategic location. 
Yet'a large part of her population is perennial- 
ly on the starvation level. 

Under the present 
would be poverty-stricken even if she were ten 
times richer than she is. 
prosperous in the shadow of a volcano, which 


wipes out periodically its accumulated wealth. 
* * - 


conditions, Romania 


No country can be 


LL Balkan countries together would form 
a well-balanced economic unit. They have 
sufficient raw materials, food ‘and oil, coal and 
industries. Their total population of some 


By John Davis 


MEMBER GLASGOW CITY COUNCIL 


LASGOW (Passed by the Censor).—No subject has been 


50,000,000 would be impressive enough to deter 
over-ambitious neighbors. 

The Balkans have an unenviable reputation 
for being excessively pugnacious. Their very 
name is synonymous with Yet, it 
not because of their fighting nature that the 
Balkan people have embroiled themselves in 
constant strife. They are peasants and shep- 
herds, traditionally peace-loving. In the Bal- 
kans there was less reason to go to war than in 


war. was 


the rest of Europe. Barring Serbia, which was 
confronted with a hostile Hungary, the Balkan 
nations had assured markets for their limited 
exports. They had no reason to fight if war is, 
as some assert, a struggle for markets. Nor 
do they have “vested interests.” 

Yet the Balkans became the “bloody penin- 
sula.” This was for historical and traditional 
reasons. The peninsula is at the crossroads of 
the Old World—the bridge between Europe and 
southern The Eastern and Western Ro- 
man Empires were waging war for the Bal- 


Asia, 


kans in the early Christian times. The nomadic 
invaders of Asia were tramping upon its soil. 
Then the Osmanli Turks made a bid for world 
power in the fifteenth century. They marched 
across the Balkans on their way to the West. 

Four tragic centuries saw the Balkanse under 
the Turks’ rule. They were the ones mainly re- 
sponsible for the “curse.”’? They diverted well- 
deserved hatred from themselves by pitting 


to have some reality 


In no country is democracy complete, 


neighbor against neighbor, They set up an Al- 

banian puppet to oppress the Greeks and a 

Greek one to massacre the Albanians. The re- 

sult was the perpetuation of hatreds, and the 

neighbor was the foe. 

* x = 

Turkish 
the great Christian Powers of western Eu- 

rope, and they set out to “liberate” the Balkans. 

This they did by grabbing all, and copying the 


HE exeerable methods infuriated 


worst Turkish methods. The Russians patron- 


ized Ahe Bulgarian, the English took the Greeks 


Courtesy of London Daily Herald. 
ONE UNION THE SMALL COUNTRIES 
DON'T WANT 


under their wings, the German “protected” 
the Turk and so on down the entire line. The 
result was again: “Hate thy neighbor!” 

For long years the Balkan people were in 
ignorance about the real cause of their frayed 
tempers. The first World War, however, began 
to open their eyes. The second World War has 
provided them with the lesson they needed. 
Again the Great Powers are at work to draw 
the Balkans When war 
broke out in East and West, all expected the 
fire to spread to the Balkans. A war without 
the peninsula was inconceivable. 

The world was amazed to see that while the 
West burst into flames, the Balkans remained 
quiet, even though they had a vast amount of 
problems to settle. The southeastern countries 
realized that again the outsiders would profit 
from their fratricidal strife. 

Some years ago the Balkan Entente 
formed: it pledged its members to mutual help 
against aggressive neighbors, It achieved some 
measure of co-operation in political and eco- 


into the maelstrom. 


was 


nomic matters. But its great weakness was that 
Bulgaria, a key-country because of her central 
location, did not become a member. She con- 
considered the Entente an attempt to perpetu- 
ate the status quo which she disliked. 

” * ” 
“heroic” 


HE the Balkans are 
thinking about today would offer rea] reme- 


measures 


By Emil Lengyel 


(Author of "The Danube") 


dy. When I was in Belgrade last September I 
was told about negotiations for a customs- 
union between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The 
latter country was particularly active in exert- 
ing a moderating influence upon her neighbors. 
The old feud between Serbians and Croats, 
which had been thought insoluble, was finally 
ended. People in high positions were talking 
about the only solution for the Balkan’s 
troubles. They did not always agree on the 
name, but they did agree upon its contents. It 
must be a Federation of the Southeastern 
States. The Balkan countries themselves would 
form a sufficiently large unit. Some of the 
neighboring countries have common interests 
with them. The ideal solution would be the 
Danubian Federation of States. 

International leadership is lacking as yet, 
there is hope. Turkey’s President, Ismet Inonu, 
seems to be making a bid for just such a lead- 
ership. He may be the man of the hour to- 
morrow. 

Turkey, which was the cause of the Balkans’ 
misfortune more than any other country, is do- 
ing more to build solidarity in the peninsula 
than the other nations. Her aggressive leader- 
ship may be the very thing needed for so her- 
culean a task. The fact that the Balkans are 
at peace while the West is at war must be 
considered an omen. The auguries are auspi- 
cious for Balkan peace, unless again the Great 
Powers force war upon the much harassed 
peninsula. 


British Civil Liberties Protect 
All Active Anti-War Forces 


as that given to employees who join the fighting services. 
. * * 


against the political truce it seems to me that the party 


more spoken or written about than democracy, if we 
exclude religion. It has been the source of countless books 
and newspaper articles representing an idealism men live 
by, and, when necessary, die for. 

To the nineteenth century it aspiration; to 
this age, in the more advanced countries, it is considered 


A Letter From Glasgow 


N one of your latest issues Mrs. Grace MelInnis, a 

friend of mine from my emigrant days in Vancouver, 
wrote you complimenting The New Leader on its reliable 
foreign news. 

Because the letter came from Mrs. McInnis, and also 
because I do want you to have some idea of how things 
actually stand in Britain in war time, I have written a 
short note on the wide tolerance that is allowed in this 
country, even during the war. 
¥* T want the Socialists in the United States to see just 
how things are in the old country in these trying times. 
My opinion could be taken as being typical of the ordinary 
rank and file of the Labor Party. 

When a party has an individual membership of over 
half a million, with 21 millions affiliated through trade 
unions, and has attracted the most active workers, it 
must reasonably be expected to also contain some less 
educated elements. On these less politically conscious 
workers the Nazicoms in their variegated forms work 
incessantly, with al] sorts of other freakish groups playing 
their part, too. 

The result is that one is inclined to get the opinion 
that: there is not a rank-and-file Labor Party point of 
view. There is. 

To introduce myself: I am the Advertising Manager 
of the Glasgow Forward, but I am not a pacifist. In the 
Glasgow City Council, where Labor rules with an effective 
majority, I am a rank-and-file member. 

With best wishes to the most effective Socialist weekly 
I have the pleasure of reading—The New Leader. 

(Signed) JACK DAVIS. 


was an 











incorporating economic security with political liberty. 

But in Britain a degree of political liberty has been 
practiced for some decades. It could be said that the triple 
props of democracy—free speech, right to organize, and 
a free press—have entered the traditions of the land. 

In these circumstances your readers might be interested 
in the fate of these nineteenth century the 
present war emergency. How far has the prosecution of 
the war interfered with these rights? 


successes in 


* * * 


HE cataract of which has overflown the land 

might reasonably have been expected to wipe out all 
civil, industrial and political rights. 3ut in fact nothing 
of the kind has taken place. In the midst of the maelstrom 
the old-world standards of politica) liberty are 
kept intact. 

The Government did threaten to introduce an Emer- 
gency Powers Act, and probably could use something like 
dictatorial powers if required. In fact, however, no 
The matter taken 
the major parties in 


tragedy 


and civil 


such 
back for 
the House. 

Indeed the thunder of the anti-war people has been stolen 
by the fact that they are permitted to freely express them- 
Persecuted virtue looks wretched; 
would appeal to the soft hearts of simple people; and would 
establish a case on that couldn’t be 
made out of reason. 


powers uve invoked. was joint 


consuitation. between 


selves. so bewitchin: 


sentimental grounds 


Pacifism cannot be kept alive, as Obadiah did the proph- 
ets, by feeding on the bread and water of affliction. There 
is no persecution, One young man is called upon to join 
his army unit and a traveling pass is provided him. An 
other man has conscientious scruples about fighting and his 
traveling expenses are paid from his home to the nearest 
tribunal. Z 

In Glasgow conscientious objectors who go to jail and 
are employees of the local authority will be paid 75 per 
cent of their wages, if married; and 40 per cent, if single, 
during their incarceration. In addition, all their civil rights 
will be guaranteed, such as promotion, increased salaries, 
and superannuation. In short, the treatment is the same 


Air-Minded Dutch Man Dikes, 
Prepare to Defend Empire 


OLLAND says she will take a hand in the war to protect her neutrality. 
She is going to use force if her rights as a non-combatant are not re- 
spected. In her time she has fought a dozen wars, one of which lasted eighty 
neutral 


years against the Spaniards, but she managed to stay 
World War. Will she remain so in the present one? 

One of my first impressions of flat but picturesque, 
land was from the windows of a railroad train from 


full-of-canals 
Dresden to 
“The Germans had dumped me at Gleiwitz in Silesia on an air trip that was 


hours journey) 


during the war-time schedule is twice weekly 


Hol- 
Hook. 


When I 
year, I was on my 
the Scandinavian country is 


to Sweden; 
still 


the way 


supposed to have taken me from Berlin to Vienna, and as this curt treatment 


had disrupted all my plans I was on the way back to England. 
What happened is quite a story in itself, but, briefly, I was traveling on 
turned 
Vienna, I, 
air-sickness, was left behind to make room in the small plane. 
By train I made my way to Dresden where I saw the Sistine Madonna 
Herr 


“done” 


paying 
that he be 


unexpected, 
German 


a pass,-and when an 
and demanded in voluble 


passenger 
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which, since 
Having 


shows 
Germany. 


and one of those very modern art 
power, are no longer tolerated in 
home by way of Holland. 

There are some things we all 
there. We have al! heard of the small 
by sticking his fist in the dike until 
and-workmen mended the hole. 

We all know about Rembrandt 
pictures, we have seen the movie 
the “Laughing Cavalier.” And, yes, we heard 
the Peace Palace, and we have the 
raged about the World Court of International Justice 
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Planes Contact 
Dutch East Indies 
OME to think of it, we 


KNOW about 


even 
saved the 


nearly 


haven’t ' 
And we all know about Franz Hals and 


controversies 


and then by plane to Java. In 
between Amsterdam and Batavia is covered in five and a half days, although 
that voyage has been’ made in four days, four hours and forty minutes. 
from 
and you can knock wood in the hope that this will be maintained. 
landed at the Amsterdam airport on a trip from 
and the air service 
running, as is 


halis in the country are used by anti-war 

movements; there are no restrictions on meetings or 
demonstrations. Communist, fascist, ‘Trotskyist and anti- 
war publications are printed, published and distributed with- 
out let or hindrance. : 

The official propagandist of Nazi Germany is listened to 
on the radio every night. He has become one of the comic 
characters that lighten the burden of our days. 

The daily papers allow a wide latitude in their “Letters 
to the Editor” column for the discussion of all war issues. 
In these letters it is sometimes suggested that the pacifists 
are being made the pampered pets of our people. It surely 
is worth while to keep intact a political arrangement that 
admits of such toleration, even when the nation is engaged 
in a jife and death struggle with a fascist enemy. 


fo E largest 


In no totalitarian state would opposition opinion be pro- 
vided such scope; indeed totalitarianism, black, red or brown, 
the brutal victimization of all minorities. Con- 
scientious objectors would be rapidly translated into corpses. 

Whether this tolerance is due to the political tradition of 
the land, or arises from the view that the complaints of 
the pacifists ave no more socially important than the petu- 
lant cries of a petted child, it is stjll worth maintaining. 

Military conscription has not interfered with the trade- 
union rights of workers in- industry. Industrial changes 
made necessary by the war are only introduced by arrange- 
ment with the trade-union movement. Conscription has 
only regulated the supply of man-power required for the 
fighting services, 

That is the position at present. It is not intended to 
suggest that there are not Tory elements in the country who 
would like to.impose a rigorous censorship on all critics of 
the present government and regiment the nation in good fas- 
cist fashion. We are very much alive to the fact that there 
are such people, but there are enough attendants to take 
eare of these lunatics. : 


encourages 


. * * 
HE Labor Party, sensing the temper of the people under 
the strain of war conditions, has voluntarily sacrificed 
its right to contest by-elections. Whatever may be said 


normal times the distance London. 


The 


Amsterdam instead of three times, 


England one 
Holland and 
Amsterdam and 


between 


that between 
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shaken by 


Hitler came to 
Dresden I went 





before we go 
town from flood 


exhausted lad 
seen any of his 


and 


have 


The Hague 


that 


Holland without going there! 


which breaks it is threatened with a political landslide— 
downward, 

In the position of active opposition in the House of Com- 
mons the British Labor Party is making a constructive con- 
tribution to the legislation of the country. No major act 
of parliament affecting the conditions of the people of Brit- 
tain can be passed without being tempered by the atti- 
tude and opinion of the Labor Party. 

If the Movement were to accept the policies suggested 
by the many left critics it would be reduced to the numeri- 
cal and political impotence in which these critics enjoy 
their theoretical and academic niceties. 

To the Britisn Labor Movement democracy is a bulwark 
of Sccialism the guarantees of civilized progress and the 
best protection of working-class interests. Whether the 
threat to democracy comes from within or without Britain, 
it must equally be resisted. That is the will and spirit of 
the British Labor Party. 
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TIME TO STOP HIM, TOO 


By Harold Butcher 


don At the moment, Dutch planes are not allowed to fly over France, 
but it is hoped that permission for them to do so will eventually be granted. 
- * * 


EW YORKERS know more about New Amsterdam, the old name for their 

city, than of Amsterdam in 
Henry Hudson who sailed, 
the river which they. now call the Hudson: 

Amsterdam, where 800,000 people live, is a combination of new and old, 
a combination which is usually irresistible; one 
present into the past, indulging in the popular modern sport of “escapism.” 


Holland. And was it not the Englishman 
in the Dutch ship Halve Maen (Half Moon), up 


can slip so easily from the 


On the Kalvestraat the shops are smart and the crowds are fashionable; 
then, turning aside, you can seek out a quiet spot on a canal bank and, seated 
under an elm tree, gaze upon houses that were new in the sixteenth century, 
houses with paneled walls and carvings. 

Your visit to Amsterdam is sure to include a trip to Rembrandt’s house, 
where the painter began residing just over three hundred years ago (1639) 


and where he stayed until 1658. 


And then a trip to the Rijksmuseum, where 


will be found, among; the famous paintings Rembrandt’s “Night Watch,” the 
picture which an American once offered to buy by covering its huge area with 
ten dollar gold pieces. 

The offer was declined—as is usual when a country finally wakes up to 


the value of a painter’s works. 


It is true that Rembrandt enjoyed a period 


when he was in vogue, but many of his contemporaries were more aware of 


his debts than of his genius, and when he 


popularity. 


paintings. 


died in 1669 he had outlived his 


It was only the last half-century that historians cleared away the rub- 
bishy fables that had gathered around him—how 
bred, how greedy for money! 
The best in him survives 


ignorant he 
Now all we think 


ill- 


his 


was, how 


So they said about is 
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Holland Merchants 


Helped John Adams 
OMEONE has discovered that of all the presidents of the United States, 
the only ones not of British descent have been of Netherlands extrac- 
tion—namely, Van Buren, Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt. That makes 
one link between this country and Holland. 

And here’s another. When the new American republic 
in 1784 it needed to turn to Europe for financial support. 
changed!) 

Dutch merchants were the only ones able and willing to help John Adams, 
with a loan of 2,000,000 guilders. 

Suppose Holland is invaded. 
protect her western boundary by 
part of the country. 

Holland is what she is today because of her ability to reclaim land below 
sea level, but she is also willing to permit the water to flow in if, thereby, 
an invader can be repelled. Like Britain who lives by ruling the waves, Hol- 
land lives by controlling the floods! 
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Hollands Soldiers Shown in War Games That May Become Realistic 
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Paul Robeson Backs War on Finns, 
Ignores Soviet Threat to All Minorities 


By CLAUDE McKAY 


‘Author of “A Long Way from Home” 


HE celebrated Negro actor, Paul Robeson, has issued a 

statement in support of the attack of the so-called 
Proletaraian Dictatorship of Russia on the semi-social- 
democratic state of little Finland. Denying that he is a 
Communist or a fellow traveler of Russian Communism, 
Robeson demonstrates nevertheless that he is an active 
sympathizer of the policy and the acts of Soviet Russia. 

Undoubtedly Robeson’s forthright statement will have 
effective influence upon the serious thinking members 
of the Negro minority. For in his racial group Paul 
Robeson is the outstanding Negro artiste. Excelling in 
their fields, Ethel Waters, Bill Robinson, Josephine Ba- 
ker, Duke Ellington and Marian Anderson may be much 
more glamorous and even greater than Robeson in their 
uniquely special talents. But none of them has the ver- 
satility of Paul Robeson. None of them is as influential 
as he in social and political intelligence. 


Negro youth is fascinated by the achievements of 
Robeson and look to him as an intellectual leader. He 


has the right background to command their respect. He 
was born in a decent comfortable family of not only 
good Aframerican, but also American standards. He 
is well, educated and was a prominent athlete in a white 
college. 

* * * 

S AN artiste he has increased the dignity of and re- 

spect for the Negro on the stage. He has played 
tragic roles with fine insight and his rating is as high 
in the legitimate theater as in the concert hall. 

Robeson is hailed as a pathfinder by the large body 
of young educated Negroes. He is one of them. They 
see in him the iconoclast, breaking down the old tradi- 
tions of the Negro on the stage. Eagerly they have fol- 
lowed his successful career in America and in Europe. 
They applaud when he performs and they listern when 
he speaks. For Robeson has shown keen interest in 
the socia] condition of Aframericans and Africans, 

A few years ago Paul Robeson visited Russia and re- 
ceived a stupendous welcome, wilder than ever any artiste 
experienced under the Soviets. And, like Andre Gide, 
Robeson became an enthusiastic admirer of the Commu- 
nist Utopia. Later he sent his son there to receive a 
part of his education, which was a courageous and in- 
telligent act. é 

Robeson took an attitude towards the Soviet nation 
similar to that of thousands of intelligentsia, intellectual 
and artistic persons in the capitalist countries. To them 
Soviet Russia has been the maligned and persecuted un- 
derdog among the nations, which must be defended by 
humanitarians. They remain uncritical of the socia! blun- 
ders and political errors—the inhumanitarianism of the 
Soviet administration, precisely as they might towards 
a notorious simple criminal! of the underworld, to whom 
society never gave a chance. 

* « * 

ips ROBESON’S case he perhaps emotionally identifies 

the idea of the huge lumbering Russian bear with that 
simple big black buck picture of the Negro minority, 
which has been built up in America. For him the Stalin 
regime remains the governmental expression of the Rus- 
sian peasant-and-worker—the worm that finally turned 
against Czarist oppression and defeated it. 

When this proletarian-peasant state grows mindlessly 
eruel and powerful and destroys millions of peasant 
homes, suppresses the independence of its trades unions, 
sentences its intellectual minorities to a death purge, and 
sets out to destroy the cooperative and semi-social demo- 
cratic regime of its little neighbor Finland, Paul Robeson 
still approves of its action. 

In declaring himself for Soviet imperialism, Robeson 


Charged With 
Anti-Semitism, 
Sues300Papers 


HE broadest attempt in the 
history of U. S. journalism 








‘Courage to Think 


Drive to Discredit Honest Views as 
“Propaganda” Perils U. S. Democracy 


stated that one reason for his partiality was the fact 
that in Soviet Russia he was able to free himself of 
that bitterness which he always felt in America and 
Europe (in spite of his artistic success). because of re- 
buffs. Such a statement sounds infantile, coming from 
a man of Robeson’s experience and intelligence. He must 
certainly be ripely aware that there are different degrees 
of prejudice and rebuffs and that the individual mem- 
bers of a privileged group are also liable to rebuffs, even 
tnough they are not similar to those that the members 
of a subject group generally meet with. For example, 
the former ruier of Britain, where Robeson resided for 
many years, ran headlong into a national rebuff when, 
as a public figure, he attempted to solve his individual 
problem in a manner which aroused the antagonism of 
popular opinion. 


* * 


ONG before Paul Robeson yisited Russia, I too was 

there. And I too met with no rebuffs. On the con- 
trary, I was uplifted by a welcome greater than that 
given to Robeson, taking into consideration the fact that 
I am not a stage artiste. The first Negro to visit Russia 
after the Revolution, the Soviet masses literally caught 
me in their arms and hoisted me up on a pinnacle among 
the big Bolshevik leaders. In those pristine revolutionary 
days of rigid economy and Spartan Bolshevik living, I 
was feted sumptuously, as if I were an oriental prince. 
I was installed in a grand duke’s suite. I was permitted 
to make a speech from the Throne Room of the Kremlin. 

At a gigantic Soviet meeting I was unanimously made 
an honorary member of the Moscow Soviet; but that did 
not induce me to become a Communist. Needless to say 
I was a warm sympathizer of the Russian Revolution. 
But I did not lose my head. I kept my eyes wide open 
and my ears alert. I was more interested in what was 
being actually done than in the grandiose things which 
were said. For the interminable Russia talk tired me out 
exceedingly. 


' Among the American comrades romantically marching 


under aliases, I was a strange fellow boldly parading un- 
der proper name. And because I refused to be mysterious 
and conspirational and assume a false name because Rus- 
sian Revolutionists had found it expedient to do so, be- 
cause I opposed an underground Communist movement in 
the United States as chimerical, Rose Pastor Stokes and 
others hinted that I was perhaps a spy. Much as I sym- 
pathized with the social revolution, nothing could induce 
me to become a Bolshevik propagandist. In despair, 
Zinoviev, the boss of the Communist International, de- 
fined me as a sympathetic non-partisan! 

There were millions of downtrodden folk like myself 
in those days who had faith in the Russian Revolution 
as augury of a new era of international] socia] adjustment 
and human brotherhood. If the Bolsheviks lavishly fet- 
ing me like a prince of Arabian nights entertainment, did 
not turn my head, it was because I felt convinced that 
they were using Me as a symbol to stir the imagination 
of the Negro world. 

As a member of a disadvantaged minority group, I 
was especially interested in the solution of the minorities 
question in Russia. Then, Stalin headed the important 
Soviet Department of Minorities. But he was the one 
big Bolshevik I did not get a chance to contact: he was 
so inaccessible. I was specially interested in the Jew- 
ish minority problem, for that was the acutest under 
Czardom and more comparable than any with the Amer- 
ican Negro problem. So _ interviewed,many leaders and 
reported favorably in a series of articles in the Crisis 
(Negro) Magazine. 

Like Paul Robeson today, Negro Communists delight 
in picturing Russia as a land free of prejudice against 
Negroes. Sut there was never any such kind of pre- 
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cow and practically handed the key to the «Kremlin. 

But McKay looked for the other Russia, that part of 
the new “workingman’s paradise” which wasn’t filled 
with endless scurrying commissars and shiny brief- 
cases. What he found wasn’t pleasant. And when in 
the years succeeding that visit of the early twenties, 
McKay tried to tell the story, he, like others, was 
slandered by the Stalinite machine. 

For many years another great Negro artist, Paul 
Robeson, has been feted by the caviar comrades. 
Robeson has preferred not to see beyond the pleas- 
antries with which the Soviets deluge a much wanted 
guest. In the accompanying article, McKay discusses 
the danger to racial and religious minorities inherent 
in the system created by he who runs the Soviets. 

McKay's warning to Robeson and others of all 
minorities comes at a particularly pertinent moment— 
just at the beginning of the Stalinite drive to cover up 
liaison with Hitler and bombing of the Finns. 











judice in Russia under the Czarist regimes. Before the 
Revolution an American Negro was the popular propri- 
etor of the most fashionable cabaret in Moscow, which 
was patronized by the Russian aristocracy and _intelli- 
gentsia, He employed American Negro entertainers, sume 
quite second rate, but who made a hit because the Rus- 
sians were so eager and curious about Negro perform- 
ers. When the Revolution overthrew the class to which 
he catered, he fled with friends to Istanbul, where he 
started another fashionable place and gave employment to 
destitute members of the Russian nobility. 
. * “ * 
— advocates of Stalin’s Communist regime need a 
much more convincing parallel] than the emotional 
one of the treatment of Negroes in Russia. Stalin’s at- 
tack upon Finland is as vicious as Crackers lynching 
Negroes under the assumption that they are all rapists. 
One of the greatest achievements of the Russian Revo- 
lution was the liberation of national minorities and their 
right to choose their own way of living. 

In making common cause with the Nazi regime, which 
has outlawed its Jewish racial minority and suppressed 
the Czech and other national minorities, the Stalin dic- 
tatorship should lose thereby all that it still eommanded 
of the respect and good will of minority peoples. In 
attacking the Finnish nation it proves conclusively that 
Soviet Russia is one in spirit with the Fascist powers. 

As a valiant fighting minority nation, the Firnws 
should win the support of all minority groups. They are 
entitled to it even as the Negro minority in this country, 
which seeks help from other groups in its struggle against 
social reaction. But when Negro leaders, bemused by 
Bolshevik propaganda, attempt to justify such might-is- 
right acts as the Russian assault upon Finland, they 
are bending their sore backs again to build the road 
for reaction; they are dangerously compromising the 
status of the Negro minority in America. 


























to kill freedom of the press was 
disclosed this week when it was 
learned that Representative Mar- 
tin L. Sweeney of Ohio, who is 


“WPHERE 


is no country in the World where people enjoy listen- 
ing to public lectures as much as in the United States,” an 


re- 


By Toni Sender———— 


of various kinds, and which is most passionately interested in the 
presentation 
part in the formation of public opinion. 


wants to take an active 
These men and women 


of conflicting opinions, 


the acknowledged leader of the 


Father Coughlin bloc in the 
House, is suing 300 papers for 


libel because of a “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” item revealing 
him as an anti-Semite. 

The column is the work of 
Drew Pearson and Robert S. Al- 
len, who on December 23, 1938, 
declared that the Congressman’s 
anti-Semitism was the basis of 
opposition he had expressed to 
appointment of Emerich Freed, 
Australian-born Jew, as a federal 
district judge in Ohio. 

Ex-Representative John J. O’- 
Connor, echoer of Coughlin’s edi- 
torials who has worked with sev- 
eral “peace” organizations later 
disclosed as pro-Nazi groups, is 
the Congressman’s attorney in 
this case. 

It will be recalled that O’Con- 
nor is a consistent anti-New 
Dealer who was defeated for re- 
election in the 16th Congressional 
district in New York through the 
intervention of President Roose- 
velt. 

The suit will apparently run 
into millions of dollars, since the 
first action filed was brought 
against the Washington Times- 
Herald for $250,000. That amount 
will be demanded of many of the 
other papers being sued, the 
Sweeney - O'Connor partnership 
has stated, while in no case will 
the total asked be less than $50,- 
000. 

Pearson and Allen, as well as 
several of the more progressive 
publishers, are sticking to their 
guns. The columnists have an- 
nounced that the’ Department of 
Justice has, since publication of 
the item, given them additional 
confirmation of Sweeney’s anti- 
Semitic bias in the case of Freed. 
“Our attorneys inform us,” Pear- 
son stated, “that our story of 
December 23 is not libelous, and 
we are prepared to defend our- 
selves and our newspapers.” 

Sweeney’s ligitation and dis- 
claimer of anti-Semitism, Pearson 
declared, were caused by “polit- 
ical expediency” since the Con- 
gressman has found that “his 
opposition to Freed has backfired 
against him.” 





English friend told me smilingly some time ago. And his 
mark seemed to imply that he considered Americans naive. 
The naivete or rather the lack of comprehension seemed to 
me, on the other hand, to be possessed by my friend, who did 
not realize that the flourishing of forums and lectures in the 
United States was a very important sign of an awakening of 
the free conscience. 

The democratic way of life and government is based on the 
belief, that normal human beings are capable of rational] reason- 
ing. But the victory in some European states, of the totalitarian 
regimes, based on contempt of the masses, seemed to contradict 
the democratic assumption. 


Democracy began to doubt itself, thus weakening its own 
strength. 

The United States, with sound instinct, has discerned why 
the methods of the past century failed to meet the complex 


problems of modern times. Of course, the coming of the depres- 
sion and the realization that there was no political and social 
security even in this fairyland of America were the immediate 
factors causing men and women to think about how to make 
this world a better place in which to live. 

OT only did Americans attach increasing value to the need 

of giving full training to the younger generation, but they 
understood that in a living democracy adult education is an es- 
sential element. 

For anyone who has lectured in the United States in the 
prosperity period and after the depression, and who has traveled 
through almost all’ the states, there is great encouragement in 
the attitude of a large part of the population 

That section of the American people which attends lectures 
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understand that proper formulation of such opinion is a necessary 
condition for participation in those changes and reforms deemed 
necessary. 

Surprisingly enough, it seems that the middle classes have 
a stronger will to take part in the formation of public opinion 
than has the majority of the workers. I do not refer to lectures 
available only at high admission fees. But even free lectures, or 
those at which only very moderate admission fees are charged, 
are attended mostly by middle class people. 

This fact is something that should bring action by the labor 
unions. The more articulate an opinion expresses itself, the bet- 
ter its chances to become part of public sentiment. 

. * * 


HE case of New York’s Town Hall had very strong reper- 

cussions all over the country. Many cities, reaching from San 
Francisco to Portland, tried to follow New York’s lead. 

Traveling in Europe last summer and fall, I was asked by 
interested interviewers to describe what I believed to be the 
most striking feature on the American scene. One of the ex- 
amples of American life I mentioned, and which struck my lis- 


teners, was the “Town Hall of the Air.” I cited it as an ex- 
ample of a desire for information and a spirit of fair play 
and tolerance. Town Hall of the Air has become a national 
institution. 

Wherever [ came to U. S., people began to discuss with me 
the issues dealt with in the most recent broadcast; no doubt 


most of the symposiums stir the people’s thinking and help them 
make up their minds. The effect of these discussions, completed 
by reading and study, showed itself in the high number of in- 
telligent questions that were asked by many audiences. 

The more I come into contact with the American people the 
stronger is my belief that the human race is capable of rational 
reasoning. Adult eduéation programs, therefore, should 
considered only as emergency devices. 

Born out of the depression and perhaps as a relief measure, 
some of these WPA projects have proved to be of essential value 
for our democracy which, without a high number of enlightened 
citizens, would be in danger. 


not be 


* * 

S LONG as a high number of citizens demonstrates such a 

lively interest in the various aspects of public affairs, we are 
armed to meet the fascist threat. A prolonged study of natural 
problems cannot but show convincingly the need of far reaching 
reforms to make our democracy more complete, more genuine. 

We therefore should meet, with all our energy and ability, a 
drive, begun during these last months, of propaganda against 
propaganda. People are made to fear propaganda. Everything 
that expresses a viewpoint is stigmatized with that label. 

We should try to detect the sources of this campaign. It 
become a threat to democracy. It is an 
fascist method to make democrats uncertain, 
ful and suspicious. 

As long the writer or 
as all the different viewpoints can be 
there is no harm in propaganda. On the contrary, 
of diverse viewpoints is an indispensable factor in 

Free expression of varying opposing 
ideas in the freest possible manner, constitutes the American 
way of life. A nation afraid of propaganda, afraid of making up 
its mind, would be un-American and would clear the way for 
some form of totalitarianism. 
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Run Health Dep't 


Opens Drive to Raise 


Prices in N 


ew York 


By BRYCE OLIVER 


News Commentator at Station WEVD, New York 
HAVE just received a letter with the following heading: 


“Confidential—Please Destroy After Reading.” 


there is nothing confidential 


observer is concerned) I am tak-*- 


ing the liberty of reproducing it 
here in part. 

“Listening to your trenchant 
exposure of the insurance com- 
panies (over the radio) and lat- 
terly to your comments on the 
milk problem, it seems to me that 
you have overlooked the connec- 
tion between the two. If you will 
pause a moment to consider the 
Millbank Foundation and_ the 
Metropolitan Life and the sway 
they both hold over the New York 
Department of Health, regardless 
of what administration or official 
is in charge, you may be able to 
smell something.” 

I have not overlooked this very 
situation. 

Deep underground today, New 
York City is‘in the throes of one 
of the bittérest, most convulsive 
political struggles in the whole 
fascinatnig story of invisible gov- 
ernment. Ostensibly, it is a war 
between Mayor La Guardia and 
the powerful milk trust. 

Over a week ago, the city’s 
health department announced that 
new regulations would provide 
for the sale of only one grade of 
milk. 

That same night, I said in a 
broadcast that while there was no 
essential difference between the 
twe grades, A and B, except for 
a few folderols and the price, the 
announcement presaged the use of 
Grade A so that the milk com- 
panies could raise the price of 
milk to the Grade A price instead 
of lowering all milk to the Grade 
B price. 

I painted a little background 
picture of the situation, involving 
the statement that the price prac- 
tice of the milk trust, in all cities, 
had been to decide first upon a 
price and then induce the 
health commission, or department, 
ta, some regulation which 
would give the milk companies an 
excuse for the price advance 
which had already been decided 
upon. 


rise 


issue 


* * a 


Old Trick 
Didn't Work 


HE day following the broad- 


cast, the New York news- 
papers carried apparently in- 
spired statements to the effect 
that the single grade would, in 


fact, be called A grade, and 
spokesmen for the milk companies 
then declared that, quite natur- 
ally, they would have to charge 
A grade prices. 

But this time, the milk compan- 
ies didn’t get away with that old 
trick of basing a price rise on 
some new folderol regulation by a 
health department. Fully justi- 
fying the statements concerning 
the fictitious grading, the New 
York Daily News showed just 
what the difference was between 
the two grades—a very slight dif- 
ference in the bacteria content. 

Authorities then rose up to say 
that Grade B right now could 
pass Grade A tests, and that 
Grade B was just as good for 
children as Grade A. They might 
just as well have said that there 
was no difference at all and let it 
go at that. 

The Mayor then exploded with 
wrath over the price plans of the 
companies as based upon this 
grade fiction. He said he’d looked 
into the matter and that his own 
children used Grade B; and he 
advised housewives to forget the 
fiction and buy Grade B, saving 
the money. 

The companies 
deep end, and made 
statement that they 
15/100th of one cent a quart on 
the three-cents premium they've 
been getting for Grade A. 

“The companies are liars,” an- 
nounced the Mayor, and they cer- 
tainly are, because Attorney Gen- 


off the 
the wild 
made only 


went 


eral Benett of New York State, 
after an exhaustive investigation, 
found that the company profit on 
Grade A, when sold at 17 cents 
a quart (which is lower than at 
present) was 2.8 cents—almost 
three. The companies lied about 


this at the rate of approximately 
$1,000 an advertising shot in the 


morning 


= newspaper. 


* * 


UT this war between the 
Mayor, who is telling the 
truth, and the milk trust owners, 
who which found the truth so 
painful that they got society 
women with Borden securities to 


La G 


ace battle. 


denounce iardia, is only the 
curt, 
Underneath, there’s a bigger 


Since 
in the letter (so far as this 





Leader, I had the pleasure of 
showing the connecting links be- 
tween the Rockefeller interests, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, the Health Department 
of New York City, and the milk 
trust, and the relationship of 
these to the La Guardia admin- 
istration. In slavish obedience to 
these interlockings, the Health 
Department has now proposed a 
regulation, in accordance with the 
old Spanish custom, which gives 
the milk monopoly the excuse for 
the price rise. 

But this time, instead of going 
along with the Health Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Rice (a former Rocke- 
feller Foundation man), La 
Guardia makes it exceedingly 
difficult for the milk companies to 
take advantage of the opening 
provided by the good doctor. 

And if anything could indicate 
more clearly than that does that 
the Mayor has given his old finati- 
cial backing a swift kick in the 
pants, this commentator would 
like to know what it might be. If 
this exposure of the grade fiction 
keeps up, the milk companies will 
have a hard time convincing the 
public to pay more money for the 
same old stuff, marked Grade A. 


* a * 


Rockefeller 
Men on Board 

HE oceasion for the former ex- 

posure of the financial tie-wps 
was the plot of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the 
world’s largest financial institu- 
tion, to use the secret statistics of 
the New York Board of Health 
for the purpose of reducing the 
risk on industrial policies, the ten 
cents a week variety. The Metro- 
politan is dominated by Rocke- 
feller monetary grouping, but the 
Millbank family also has a, strong 
financial interest in the Metro- 
politan. 

This same family owns much of 
Borden’s Milk. In fact, the ex- 
tremely charitable Millbank Foun- 
dation is largely supported by 
360,000 shares of  Borden’s. 
There’s your tie-up. 

Both Millbank and the milk 
companies need the Health De- 
partment—Metropolitan for fav- 
ors in the way of confidential 
public statistics, and Borden’s for 
milk regulations favorable to 
monopolitie prices and practices. 
And they have the Health Depart- 
ment, too. 

Dr. Rice is a former Rockefeller 
Foundation man; Louis I. Dublin, 
another member of the Board -of 
Health, is a vice-president of the 
Metropolitan; and a third member 
of the board is still another 
Rockefeller-connected man, Dr. 
Thomas M. Rivers. 

Could anything be sweeter? At 
at rate, the Board has certainly 
promulgated a neat excuse for a 
milk rise, and the Metropolitan is 
able to get secret statistics so that 
after .a misguided New Yorker 
buys a certain type of policy, the 
Metropolitan can fight the even- 
tual claim through the use of sup- 
posedly confidential Health De- 
partment records. 


oa * 7 
Officials 
Coerced 
T is not necessarily true that 


the Metropolitan Life and the 
Millbank Foundation hold sway 
over the Health Department “re- 
gardless of what administration 
or official is in charge.” But it is 
a fact that the Metropolitan had 
considerable influence with the 
Department for many years -be- 
fore the La Guardia administra- 
tion. 

Before La Guardia’s day, the 
influence was maintained through 
a contribution of a mere $550,000 
a year for the visiting nurses. The 
reports of the nurses passed 
through the Health Department 
to the Metropolitan as an-adjunct 
to the insurance business which 
more than covered the mere 
$550,000. 

In addition to this, city admin- 
found that the holder 
of enormous amounts of city 
bonds (Rockefeller-Metropolitan) 
had the power to make matters 
exceedingly embarrassing for ob- 
stinate public officials. 





istrations 





— Soldiers 


HE United States has 
increased its regular 
army to an 18-year high 
in order to meet what 
the State Department de- 
scribes as a totalitarian 








Back in July, The New 
at this country from South 
cently show. 

The army 
privates. That figure is the hi 


were 206,275 men in uniform, e 





Within two years after °21, 
low of 111,341. That figure was 
arms conference, when this coun 


today numbers more than 205,800 officers and 


service on the Philippine Islands. 


threat seeking to strike 
(merica, figures released re- 


ghest since 1921, when there 
xcluding the 6,976 enlisted in 


the troops had shrunk to a 
reached after the Washington 
try began disarming. 
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This Week on the Stage 


BALLET AT ITS BEST 


BALLET THEATRE. In 
toire at the Center. 

Let us start by saying that The 
Ballet Theatre, in its principal 
and its ensemble, giving all 
those who have the good taste to 
visit the Center Theatre a treat 
at once delightful, rare, and va- 
rious. Not in years has that one 
perennial aspect of the dance, the 
ballet, been represented by so 
choice a company, in so effectively 
arranged numbers. 

Among those thus far pre- 
sented, it is hard to choose. Each 
richly rewards the apropriate 
mood. The world premiere of “Pe- 
ter and the Wolf” reveals Adolf 
Bohn, as choreographer and 
dancer, in a sprightly and hu- 
morous fantasy, with the play- 
fulness and rivalry of the ani- 
mal kingdom captured in terms 
of the dance. Equally entertain- 
ing is Mordkin’s “Voices of 
Spring,” with music by Johann 
Strauss. In this gay movement 
of flirtations in a Viennese gar- 
den, Karen Conrad romps with 
an arch grace; and the main role 
is perfectly suited to the coy, 
come-kiss-me and pert wait-a- 
moment-now! ways of Patricia 
Bowman. She has a dancing ease 


Music Hall 


reper- 


is 








Cary Grant’s new fiim, “His Girl 
Friday,” stays for a second week 
at the Music Hall. 





All Co-ops 
Support 
Ryti Gov't 


(Continued from Page Three) 
thorities from the  popularly- 
elected Parliament and which as 
such, alone has the right to repre- 
sent the Finnish people—and in 
its ability to manage, to the best 
interests of the country and its 
people, the critical situation in 
which the destines and fate of our 
whole nation are at stake. 

“The working-class of our 
country asks for nothing else than 
to be permitted to live in peace 
and, through peaceful reforms, 
make this country a satisfactory 
abode for all of its citizens. How- 
ever, now that Finland has been 
subjected to violent attack and 
invasion, this nation, small in size 
but morally fortified by the 
knowledge of the righteousness of 
its cause, has been compelled to 
try to its best ability, to resist the 
invasion. 





that flow 
into your 


and naturalness 
flutter intimately 
light. 

More rewarding to those who 
like even their ballet fraught 
with social significance is “The 
Great American Goof,” the work 
of the wonder-boy William Sa- 
royan, where short stories and 
plays have borne him like a me- 
teor through the literary heav- 
ens. In a long program note, Mr. 
Saroyan says that he doesn’t 
know how to write a ballet; and 
on the stage he proves it. 
“The Great American 
challenges attention. If its types 
are usual, its theme is excitingly 
presented. Saroyan could not es- 
cape his metier; in his ballet, the 
characters every now and again 
pop forth words—so that we’ll 
know what it’s all about, which 
of course the music and the 
dance should tell. 

More classical, but more suc- 
cessful, is Fokine’s “Les Sylphi- 
deo,” music by Chopin, a grace- 
ful stir of deft damsels, Nina 
Stroganova and Karen Conrad 
outstanding. In somewhat the 
same mood, but flowing from an 
initial gaiety to a twilight gloom, 
is the lengthier “Giselle,” one 
of the most beautiful numbers in 
the Ballet Theatre repertoire. 
The choreography is reworked 
from Coralli by Anton Dolin, 
whose dancing is a superb ex- 
hibition of ballet skill. He is de- 
licately seconded by Annabelle 
Lyon; and the entire ballet is 
enriched by what is one of the 
outstanding features of the pres- 
ent company: an excellent and 
harmoniously trained ensemble. 
There have been few dance 
movements in my _ experience 
more exhilarating in their rapt 
beauty than the second act of 
“Giselle.” Remember, the Ballet 
Theatre has but a short stay. 
Get to see jt now! 


THE MODERN DANCE 


HANJA HOLM AND COMPA- 

NY. At the Adelphi. 

The recital Hanja 
and her dance group 
Adelphi the other 
modern movements, 
esting contrast with 
ballet. A 
crowd a 
ter 


or 
de- 


Hoim 
at the 
evening, in 
makes inter- 
the classical 
Ithough ballet alone can 
large theatre night af- 
night, Hanja Holm is one of 
the more intel our mod- 
ern dance exponents, and she 
draws her goodly throng of ad- 
mirers. 

Most likable of the several 
numbers is “Metropolitan Daily,” 
a lengthy satire in which the 
nancial section, scandal column, 
foreign news, comics, and sports 
are well given their appropri- 


of 


ligent ot 


tj\- 


Who sings on the Fred Allen 
program every Wednesday at 
9 p. m. 





FILM AWARD SHIPPED 
TO PARIS 
French Cinema 
Inc., announced today 
scroll bestowed upon “Harvest” 
for being the best foreign lan- 
guage picture of 1989 has been 
mailed to the Paris address of 
Maurice Pagnel, producer of the 
film. Unwilling to gamble with 
the submarine nemesis, Mr. An- 
dre R. Heymann, president of 
the company distributing the 
film, has routed the scroll on an 
American ship going to Geneva, 
from which port it will be taken 

by train to France. 

In a cable to Mr. Heymann 
Pagnel expressed his deep ap- 
preciation to the New Yor« film 
critics for the award, and 
thanked them again for their in- 
valuable aid in getting the ban 
on the film lifted. 


"REMEMBER THE NIGHT," 
AT THE PARAMOUNT 

Fred MacMurvay is co-star? 
with Barbara Stanwyck for 
first time in “Remember the 
Night,” the new comedy drama 
at the New York Paramount 
Theatre. 

Supporting MacMurr: 
Miss Stanwyck in this ¢ “A 
of a district at torney who fell in 
love with a girl he was supposed 
to send to jail, are | Beulal Bon 
di, Elizabeth Pa t 1 Ste 
ling Hollow:¢ 
original by 


was directed 


Center, 
that the 


The 





and 
story 


is 


Prest 


nking. The chor- 
y Hanja Holm, is 
gre neotel ‘and as varied Miss 
Holm’s modern technique allows. 
Her ex ‘ is effective, and 
of oh Tal vat | i li 
work the modern has a 
worthy interpreter. 
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Stirring War Films Between abe g- and and 


Russia at All Embassy Newsrec 


First actual pictures of Fin- 
land’s dramatic victory over the 
Russians are now showing at the 
Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 
Filmed by Arthur Menken, ace 
war cameraman of Paramount 
News, these films show the havoc 
wrought by the famous Finnish 
Ski battalion as they routed the 
Red Army under the rim of te 
Arctic Circle. Columns of Soviet 
prisoners are shown with their 
shoddy clothing and cheap paper- 
soled shoes, together with hun- 
dreds who paid the supreme pen- 
alty and le frozen to death in 
the snow. 


Other stirring scenes show the 


.mass bombing of Finland’s towns 


and hospitals, huge fires burn- 
ing into the night and colunms 
of trucks, tanks and war equip- 
ment as it was abandoned in the 
disastrous rout of the Red 
Army. 

The 


atres 


Embassy Newsreel The- 
are also currently showing 





“BARBIROLLI, conauctor 


CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT 3:00 
SCHUBERT PROGRAM 


Arthur Judson, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) 





“This natural self-defense, how- 
ever, will not sway the Finnish 
people or its laboring class away 
from the steadfast desire and ef- 


forts to arrange the relations of { 


the Soviet Union and Finland by 
peaceful ways and means, taking 
the intersets of both countries in- 
to consideration. 
“Emphasizing 
steadfast will to peace 
animating the Finnish 
its working people, the 
signed organizations rest ¢ 
that the whole y 
Finland coewe 
correctly the 
after certain 
have opened for peace! 
cratic reforms 
furtherance 
fare and intellectua 
ment of the broad mass 
people. (This refers 
velopment since the civi 
Editor). 
“The will of Finland’ 
class to peace is sin 
ever, if the invade: 
spect it, there will be no othe 
alternative left for the Finnis 
workers than to offer armed re- 
sistance to the vic 
in defense of the 
determination, of democracy, 
peace.” 


that is 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY OF FINLAND 

NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF FINNISH 


once more the 2 





& Theatre NS) 
Majo 
“West- 
explana- 


first New York run of 
George Fielding Eliot’s 
wall,” an analy and 
tion of the military situation on 
the Western Front. This out- 
standing military expert by 
means of animation and lucid ex- 
planation gives a behind the 
lines picture of the Maginot and 
Siegfried lines and the tactics 
that will be used when the of- 
fensive starts. 

These films 
for one week 


SIS 


are being shown 
at the EMBASSY 
NEWSREEL THEATRES, 46th 
St. and Broadway, 72nd St. and 
Broadway and Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, 33 W. 50th Street. 





” BARBARA avaarerver | 
FRED MacMURRAY 
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LAUGHS & 
THRILLS in 


Directed by OTTO L. 


“The author dunks the Nazis in 
and watches them shrivel. 
such slaughters.” 


PLYMOUTH, 
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NOVEL MADE INTO FILM BY 
DARRYL ZANUCK 

The worl ld jqcornr de of Darryl 
Zanuck’s film version of John 
Steinbeck’s Pers te it novel, 
“The Grapes of Wrath,” a Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox production, 
will be held at the Rivoli The- 
atre on Wed., Jan.,. 24, and will 
be shown for an indefinite run 
at popular prices. 

Not many books in 
years has stirred this 
more than “The Grapes of 
Wrath.” Its touching story of 
desperation, hunger, sickness and 
titanic struggles to eke out a 
bare existence among Califor- 
nia’s several hundred thousand 
migratory workers, the Okies, 
has aroused millions of readers, 
just as the works of Victor Hugo 
and Tolstoi had a similar ef- 
fect upon the peoples of their 
time. 

Nor was the 
ited to the book alone. As soon 
as Zanuck announced the pur- 
chase of the Steinbeck novel a 
raft of reports and protests was 
built to float along the River of 
Rumors. Some said the book had 
been purchased at the bequest of 
powerful interests to shelve it. 
while others threatened boycotts 
if it were not filmed. Still others 
insisted that the meat of the sto- 
ry would be taken out of it. 
They all have gone down with 
the raft. The sensational Stein- 
beck story of the Okies has been 
transferred to the screen—and 
said to be a gripping, human sto- 
ry packed with more thrilling 
drama and raw emotions than 
any work of fiction in recent 
years. Made more forceful, per- 
haps, because it is the real life 
story of whi it has been happening 
to tens of thousands of hard- 
working American farmers, who 
had lost their in the Dust 
Bowl. 
Henry 


recent 
country 


“Harvest,” continuing into its 
5th month at the World Theatre. 


"YOUNG COUPLE WANTED’ 
ADVANCES OPENING 
“Young Couple Wanted” will 
open at Maxine Elliott’s The: atre 2 

on Monday evening, Janu: y 
instead of on Thursday, 
ary 25, as previously ann ee 
This is the Arthur Wilmart 
comedy being produced by Je- 
rome Mayer and staged by Mar- 
tin Gabel. Heading the cast are 
Arlene Francisfi Hugh Marlowe 
and Lloyd Gough. 
“HE MARRIED HIS WIFE" 
OPENS AT THE ROXY 

Joel McCrea and Nancy Kelly 
in “He Married His Wife,” Dar- 
ryl F. Zanuck’s newest comedy 
romance, is the screen feature be- 
ginning today at the Roxy The- 
atre. 

Fanchon and Marco's 
presentation headlining the Eton 
Boys and Johnny Burke, wiii be 
presented on the Roxy stage also 
beginning today. 
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knows how to puto 

“The show with a dash of 
fun gets under the skin.” 


$fe NEW PINS ana NEEDLES 


“Bigger, better than ever. W atts—Herald Tribune 
“Pye seen it through three editions and call this 
‘Extra’. Anderson—|ournal American 
“Three years old and prickly fun. grag ane 
a Needles” wi aa trot ‘orld Telegram 
“Unique entertainment—It is fun.” Mantle—News 
“A merry evening.” W aldorf—Post 
“Liveliest musical in town.” Pollack—Bklyn Eagle 
“Evoked robust applause.” Coleman—NMirror 
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“Rome scores again, Schrank’s p 

Katomedh and satire.” Kelcy Allen, Women's Wear 
paced and better 


emenie cgaeseaiiescasl Time Magazine 
“Most adult revue in town, ‘ene New Yorker 
“Bright and spontaneous.” Leen eiireed 
“No better entertainment buy on B'way. Variety 
“As swell a show anyone could want. » Billboard 
“Spirited, enthusiastic. »” Christian Science Monitor 
| “Enjoyable experience.’ ’ Rice—Morning Telegraph 
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AT R.K.O. THEATRES 


New programs are now being 
shown at RKO theatres through- 
out the metropolitan area. With 
Charles Laughton in “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame” at 
the Albee, and the Palace pre- 
senting “Four Wives,” sequel to 
“Four Daughters,” on the same 
bill as RKO’s new newspaper 
drama, “Sued for Libel,” featur- 
ing Kent Taylor and _ Linda 
Hayes, RKO _ neighborhood 
houses, too, have lined-up inter- 
esting shows. 





@ 
role of Tom Joad in “The Grapes 
of Wrath,” and other members of 
the cast include Jane Darwell, 
John Caradine, Charley Grape- 
win, orris Bowdon, Russell 
Simpson, Grant Mitchell, O. A. 
whitehead, John Qualen, 


MUSIC HALL HOLDS SHOW 

Columbia’s new farce, “His 
Girl Friday,” starring Cary 
Grant and -Rosalind Russell and 
featuring Raiph Bellamy, is be- 
ing continued for a second week 
on the screen of the Radio City 


Music Hall. 





Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corporation 
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“A great show.” Hollywood Reporter 
“Lilting lyrics, brilliant sketches.” B’x Home News 
“A good show.” aa HN 
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JOEL NANCY 


McCREA - KELLY 
He Married 
His Wife 


ON OUR STAGE 


RADIO CITY 


MUSIC H 
50th Street & HALL 
HELD OVER 2nd WEEK! 
CARY ROSALIND 
GRANT © RUSSELL 
with RALPH BELLAMY 
in Howard Hawks’ 


“HIS GIRL FRIDAY" 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“TOWN TOPICS”—an engaging 
Hall tour through our 
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PRISCILLA-ROSEMARY 
& LOLA LANE 
PAGE - CLAUDE 


THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa 
thetic urganizations are _ re- 
jnested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber 
nard Feinman, Manager, New 
Lesder Theatrical Department, 
’ Rast 16th Strest, New York. 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION AT WORK 


Readers in Localities in Which S.D.F. Branches Do Not Now Exist 
May Obtain Information, Charter Blanks, Membership Applications, 








Ete. by Addressing: Nat’l Office, S.D.F.,814 Albee Bldg., Wash., D.C. 
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ATERSON, } —A group of young people h notified 
the i ephtt Office that they are organizing a Social 
Democratic Youth League, which will seek affiliation with 
the S. D. F. Those interested should contact this group at 
the Labor Lyceum, 72 Carroll St., Paterson, N. J. 
ae. Mass. ait al 
Arthur Culla, the 
ders of the Italian Socialist Fed- 
eration, and for over thirty years 
one of its most active builders, 
advises the National Office of his 
intention to join the SDF. 
“Is Plenty Too Much?" 
Paperbound copies of the above |. 
$12-page arsenal of facts and ~ : 
~ : . activities 
Socialist propaganda, recent): Pine Oe Tease 
reviewed in The New Leader ps ie Sra ae lahaaaaarird 
James Oneal, are a at the mgt: agents 3 
Nationa] Office SDF, Albee witty a gay 
Bldg., Washington, Sev- ssak a tithe : ys Bae 5 p off 
enty-five cents each; fe ee ee ee Giese sh 
postage free, pais de at al In tne coming prin 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— * 8 
Elias Tartak speaks on “Naz- West Bronx 
ism in Theory and Practice,” on Monday. Jan. 
Friday, January 19, at 8:30 P.M. 103 E Burr 
at Débs School of Social Science, #o¢ offic 2ers, 
415 South 19 St. Jan. 26, Henry 
Brinton. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Lena Morrow Lewis 
“Social Democracy” on 
Friday, Jan. 19, 10: 
Jan, 26, Ben Wyle. 
* * 
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A new SDF. Pian in Mid- _ ficers 
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fourth Friday at 8:30 P. M. in 
ALP Kings Highway Club Room, 
1114 Kings Highway. Jan. 26, 
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WEE ESE 


Over 46,000,000 Boxes 


were bought last year alone of 
that pleasant, gentle, and effective 
laxative that people enjoy taking. 
It is Ex-Lax—the most popt 
ed 
laxative in America—good 
every nber of the 
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RAVEN LODGE 


environment invit- 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 


In a comradely 
relaxation—sports and 
I diversions. IN THE CENTER 
AKEWOOD’S WINTER GAY- 
The New 


ing rest and 
socia 
OF L: 
ETY. 
A Co-operative Fire Insurance Leader 
Society Owned and Operated Tel. Lake 

by Workingmen 1.GOLD & 


Special! rate to 
readers. 
wood 922 


BOOBAR 


416 Third St. 
Lakewood, N. J. 











100% Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
Average Rate 10 Cts. Annually 

for every $100.00 Insurance 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
Upon Admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
Insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal 


For further information 
apply to the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet 62 


Order from your grocer this famous 
Russian tea Known to millions as 


“SWEE- TOUCH- NEE TEA” 











UNION DIRECTOR Y 
-_ | 
SJONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STIM™ ne RS AND P LEATERS 
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131 West 33rd St., CHickering 4-3681. Saul Metz, 
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Ave., New York City; ALg. 4-67 
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UR DRESSERS’ UNION, Local 2, LF. r Iway, Bre 
EVergreen 8-6442. Regular meetings Ist 949 Will hby 
Brooklyn. President, Joseph Kari Vice- i , Tabasco; Bi 
Agent, Samuel Mindel; Secretary, J. \ l 1er 5 east , Solomon Kalmik 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. 
Bart Doody, Treawrer. 


OINT BOARD DrESs Amp WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., 
York City; fecr 5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; 

‘ ry "Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 W. 40% 
General Manager; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treasurer 
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International Univ Downt 
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UNITED 
ALg. 4-7082. Joint Executive 
meets every Tuesday, 8 p.m. 


ECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, 7 E. 15th St.; 
Board meets every Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. Boerd 
in the office. Ed Gottesman, Secretary-Tre 


NDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ 
873 Broadway, New York City; ALg. 4-1861. 
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UNION, Local 62 of LL.G.W.U., 
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Courtesy of New Palestine. 


Jewish refugees are shown jammed into a ship as they 
sought refuge in 1 any Biack Sea port 
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Congressional group 
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other 
tepublica 
president of the Iowa 
Bureau Federation, for ex- 
ample, declared that compliance 
of 85 to 90 per lowa 
farmers in the 1939 program of 
federal legislation showed how 
they felt about it. 


Hull Policy Backed 


The same speaker also pointed 
out that few farmers at- 
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"Mayor for Hours” Fails 
To Block Guild Meeting 

MEMPHIS, Tenn. Edward 
Crump, mayor for a few hours 
of Memphis, isn’t even going to 
succeed in his one official act. 

Watkins: Overton, Crump’s 
forerunner in the Memphis seat, 
had extended an invitation to the 
American Newspaper Guild to 
hold its convention in his city. 
Crump took office for a few hours 
and declared he was “opposed to 
the CIO” and was “canceling” 
the invitation and went off to 
a football game. 

The Newspaper Guild will hold 
its next annual convention in 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Nazi-U. S. Trade Sags in 
War's First Three Months 

Germany’s exports to the 
United States for the first three 
months of the war total. $6,190,- 
981 according to figures released 
today by the Non-Sectarian Anti- 
Nazi League of 20 West 47th 
Street. This figure represents the 
total importations into this coun- 
try for the months of September, 
October and November of last 
year from Germany and former 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

This figure compared to the 
same three months in 1938 shows 
a decrease of $19,422,684. 


New Leader Board 
Resolution on Meyer Gillis 


The Board of Directors of The New Leader, at its last 
meeting, adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas Meyer Gillis had for more than five decades 
previous to his death devoted his tireless energy to the 
creation and strengthening of the ® 
Democratic 





world war, and was active on 
the directing boards of many in- 
ternational refugee relief or- 
ganizations; 

Whereas he aided for many 
decades in the development of 
The Jewish Daily Forward, and 
the Rand School of Social Sci- 
ence, two of the most valuable 
educational forces in American 
progressive thought; 

Therefore be it resolved that 
the Board of Directors of The 
New Leader express its deepest 
sympathy to the family of the 
late Meyer Gillis, and the sense 
of profound loss caused The New 
Leader by his death. 

Louis Waldman, president 

Matthew Levy, vice-president 

Serafino Romuldi, treasurer 

Henry Halpern, secretary 


American Social! 


movement; 

Whereas for nearly two, dec- 
ades, since The New Leader was 
first published, he had devoted 
his time and energy towards the 
widening of this paper’s influ- 
ence and the security of its ex- 
istence as the voice of American 
Social Democracy; 

Whereas in the early days of 
this century he spent intermin- 
able months aiding the organi- 
zation of many trade unions now 
large, influential, and beneficial 
to hundreds of thogsands of 
working people; 

Whereas he worked ceaselessly 
for the thousands of Europeans 
who suffered, severely from the 
devastation caused by the first 
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(Continued from Page One) 
train meals and linen has almost disappeared 
from tables to conserve the supply of cloth. 

Russian transport? Notoriously inefficient 
despite all plans, and Germany has received 
very little of promised Russian materials. So 
inefficient, in fact, that a canal is now being 
built to connect the Black Sea via the Rivers 
Dnieper, Bug and Vistula with Danzig Bay, 
but even this new route cannot be completed 
before April 15 and time is important for the 
Nazi dictatorship. 

But Russian exports of 
cause of increasing domestic needs and even 
the Berlin Wochenblatt’s statistics admitted 
that Russia can export few raw materials which 
the Nazis need. Russia can export coal but Ger- 
many has plenty, says this Nazi publication, 
while some other materials are available but 
not in the quantity that Germany needs. 

And labor power? Several weeks ago Robert 
of the German “Labor Front” decreed 
an increase in labor hours from eight to ten 
without any wage increase and gave notice 
that eleven and twelve hours will be the 
rule in with a slight increase in 
wages. 

3efore 1 year closed the Reich finance 
administration also decided on compulsory 
which 10 percent of the wages of 
iin classified workers will be invested in 
German war bonds. 

The intensified exploitation of German work- 
ers had already taken a heavy toll of their 
physical stamina before these decisions were 
made and this was admitted in an official memo- 
randum by the Health Department early last 
month. 

Health Crippled 

According to this document the excessive 
overstrain in German industries, cutting down 
of leisure hours, malnutrition and poor lodgings 
have undermined the healtb of German youth, 
physically and mentally. Stomach ulcers are com- 
mon, abortions and miscarriages among women 
have alarmingly increased, and heart ailments 
among young people have become abnormally 
numer6us. 
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financial trick of the Nazi dictator- 
pay 10 per cent of wages in scrip, 
deposited as “savings” in banks and 
the other half to to health and insurance 
funds. This may lead to the inflation which all 
Germans dread. Many remember the black days 
of 1922-23 when a million marks were worth a 
dime in purchasing power. 

The increasingly desperate economic situation 
of the German Reich may lead Hitler to decide 
on a “total war” in the hope of winning before 
his war machine is undermined by an economic 
crisis. This may take the form of a drive 
through Belgium and Holland, or his generals 
may divert him from this hazard and urge an 
“blitzkrieg” against British and French 

and strategic centers. 

The absolute controls over all life in Germany 
and Russia may enable the dictatorships to 
carry on for many months. The only thing cer- 
tain that the Allies are increasing their 
power in the air while Germany is, economically, 
weaken because of the blockade, and the 
Allies have vast resources in man power and 
raw materials upon which to draw. 
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Where the News Ends 


By Charles Yale Harrison 


“FHERMIT me first to congratulate you upon 

your column in The New Leader,” writes 
Adolph Warshow. “I find it consistently inter- 
esting and not infrequently inspiring. But, while 
I generally agree with your point of view, I feel 
obliged to take exception to your rather flippant 
dismissal of Dana Doten in the issue of Decem- 
ber 16th. 

“The question of whether we ought not to begin 
to concern ourselves with something more con- 
structive than mere anti-communism is a ques- 
tion of vital concern to countless conscientious 
radicals, and it deserves serious consideration. 
To brush it aside with the easy statement that 
constructive work must wait until the communist 
movement has been destroyed is not only dis- 
couraging, but seems to reveal a startling failure 
to understand the urgent need for building a So- 
cialist movement capable of coping with to@&y’s 
urgent prublems. Reaction and economic disorder 
will not wait until you and I feel inclined to con- 
cern ourselves with it. 

“No serious Socialist will deny the necessity 
of. attacking the communist movement on every 
front. The C.P. has blighted every possibility of 
building a free, independerit ,and united socialist 
movement, and the C.P. must be defeated. But 
its defeat will not be brought about in a day. 
You, more than many others, should realize the 
extent of communist prestige and power, and 
should understand that the undermining of that 
prestige and power will be a matter of years. Let 
us not underestimate our enemies! 

“In the meantime, you want Dana Doten and 
al]. those who feel as he does to wait, to forget 
the labor and Socialist movements, to disregard 


. the threat of war and of capitalist reaction, in 


order to devote themselves to work purely de- 
structive. When workers starve in Cleveland or 
are lynched in the South, will you say to them, 
too, wait? Do yoy think you could explain to 
them the overpowering necessity which drives you 
to’ write only about Stalinism but never about 
Socialism, only about the suffering workers of 
Finland and never once about the suffering work- 
ers’'.of America, only about Earl Browder and 
never about J. P. Morgan? 

“Aside from the obvious dangers of such a 
policy, there is the equally serious question of 
what will become of the potential strength of the 
thousands of homeless radicals—the liberal young 
people, the disillusioned communists, the discour- 
aged Socialists. What have we to offer these 
people? Where will they turn? 


* . * 


“MCAFEE up your mind,” Mr. Warshow con- 

tinues, “that objective conditions are such 
that they will not turn to the Social Democratic 
Federation, or the Socialist Party. 

“What then is to be done? There are, of course, 
reat difficulties to be encountered, but to make a 
beginning seems to me, to be fairly simple. 

“A large group of men and women prominent 
in the world of radicalism should issue a call to 
all those who believe in democratic Socialism, ask- 
ing their participation in. the formation of a new 
Socialist’ movement, separate from all the old 
Socialist groups and dominated by none of them. 
Properly organized and sufficicntly publicized, 
such a call might be made to echo throughout the 
United States, and seems to me certain of a tre- 
mendous response, 

“The New Leader can perform no greater serv- 
ice at the present time than to start an energetic 
campaign along these lines. If its editors have 
not. entirely forgotten their Socialist heritage, 
they may yet make The New Leader a rallying 
point for the organization of a new and greater 
Socialist movement. But let them remember that 
anti-Stalinism is not a political program. 

“IT need not tell you that the world today changes 
with dizzying rapidity. We cannot afford to wait. 
For the progressive movement to remain unor- 
ganized will be fatal. A way must be found, and 
a way can be found, to bring together the sane 
and constructive forces of America upon a com- 
mon platform and to build a movement that may 
yet play an important part in molding the des- 
tinies of our nation and our world. 

“It has been said very recently that the bond 
of union among radicals is not love. but hate. 
That is a serious charge, and who of us today can 
answer it? Let us see if we cannot once more 


build a movement which will be identified not by 
whom it hates but by what it fights for. If we 
fail to recognize the importance of that task, or if 
we are afraid of its magnitude, we no. longer 
merit any part of the support or the interest of 
the American people.” 

* * 


R. WARSHOW’S point that this column_and 

The New Leader devote themselves almost ex- 
clusively to anti-Stalinism is not well taken. A 
backward glance through the files of this publi- 
cation reveals that it has always fought valiantly 
on behalf of the American working class. In the 
past few months it has exposed the shameful re- 
lief conditions in Ohio, the plight of the Okies in 
California ,the fascist machinations of Congress- 
man Thorkelson and Father Coughlin, to mention 
but a few of its campaigns. What more does my 
correspondent expect from a radical publication 
operating, as he well knows, with limited re- 
sources? 

And looking through my own scrap-book for the 
past six months, I find that Where the News Ends 
has treated a variety of subjects including the re- 
lief situation in Cleveland, war, the enactment 
of the reactionary relief-cutting Woodrum bill, 
the use of spies in the Department of the Interior, 
philately, anti-Semitism, Bix Biederbecke, the 
land question, the art of cooking, the debacle in 
Spain, literature, as well as the publicatien--of: 
sketches, a short story or two and a couple of 
book reviews. After all, there is a limit even to 
catholicity. 

If I dwell frequently on the question of Stalin- 
ism, I’m sure I am devoting no more space to it 
than its shameful historical importance merits. 
I have been an active anti-Stalinist ever since the 
Spring of 1933. And with pardonable pride I 
point out that every line of anti-communist criti- 
cism I have written since then has been justified 
by international events. 

But all, this, says Mr. Warshow, is not enough 
for a columnist. What about J. P. Morgan? Well, 
let it be said here and now that I consider Earl 
Browder, as a subversive agent of the Kremlin, 
and the defender of the Soviet-Nazi pact, a far 
greater menace to American progressivisin than 
the head of the House of Morgan. After all, the 
American labor movement has developed ‘tech- 
niques in dealing with big business. There are 
strikes, picketing demonstrations, the National 
Labor Relations Board, campaigns for higher 
wages and shorter hours, etc. 

As a result of the Hitler-Stalin pact, the par- 
titions of Poland, the imperialist invasion of Fin- 
land, communism now stands exposed as the most 
malignant political growth of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the ideological source of fascism and 
Nazism. But no matter how discredited it may be 
in the eyes of informed people, organizationally 
it is still potent and exerts a powerful mfluence 
political illiterates. And if you doubt this, 
look at the communist-controlled American’ Com- 
munications Association, the Transport Workers, 
National Maritime Union, the Automobile Work- 
ers’ Union, certain units of the Newspaper Guild, 
Local 5 of the Teachers’ Union, the Fur Workers’ 
Union, among others. I would be interested to 
learn how Mr. Warshow proposes to treat this 
problem in his long-range program. 

I agree with everything he says about the 
prestige and power of the communists in America, 
and it is precisely because of this that the anti- 
Stalinist campaign must not be relieved for a mo- 
ment. While they still have organizational 
strength in the unions and cultural (terrible 
word!) organizations, they are in a position to 
sabotage and wreck any new progressive organi- 
zation. Witness the mess in the American Labor 
Party where the comrades, disguised as decent 
Americans, secured partial control and are now 
in progess of doing a first-class wrecking job, at 
which they are particularly adept. 

However, my few remarks here do not, by any 
means, exhaust the many pertinent and vital 
questions raised by Mr. Warshow’s: sincere and 
provocative letter. Certainly, it merits a thor- 
ough and dispassionate discussion by all who are 
concerned with the future of American progres- 
sivism. And with this in mind, I propose to open 
this column for a more or less extended debate on 
the problem. All that I ask is that contributions 
be brief and to the point . 


on 


y 








Editorials 


THE “CHRISTIAN FRONT” 
THOSE who have read Father Coughlin’s “Social Justice” 


the past year know that it is littered with evidence of 
the Detroit priest's parentage of the “Christian Front,” of 
which seventeen members in New York, now under arrest, 
accumulated arms and explosives intended for Jewish, 
Communist and other centers and to effect some fantastic 
“revolution.” 

As for the Communists, it is sufficient to say that Cough- 
lin's crackpots have followed the course of the Communists 
who for nearly three years after the winter of 1919 
scattered handbills in New York and other cities urging 
“armed insurrection.” 

The Catholic Church is one of the most disciplined or- 
ganizations in the world, and the fact that its high clerics 
have not interfered with Coughlin’s agitation places them 
in an embarrassing position. A priest cannot for years 
retail Hitler's anti-Semitism and even hint at force without 
reaping the harvest now in the barn of the Detroit Fuehrer, 
and the sooner high officials exercise the discipline they have 
in this case the better for all concerned. 


PROGRAM OF THE S.D.F. 


HIS year is the most puzzling of presidential campaign 

years since the Civil War. If we find it difficult to 
interpret trends or to hazard predictions the same is true 
of the chiefs of the two ruling parties. Not one will stick 
out his neck and risk being hit. 

This chaos, confusion and uncertainty make the Social 
Democratic Federation's program all the more important. It 
makes no definite decision regarding the. national political 
situation but in the meantime plans for any course which the 
situation may make necessary following the June party con- 
ventions. At the same time education and activity lead- 
ing to a national convention of sympathetic groups and 
organizations will be carried on. 

e aim.of Social Democracy never changes; methods 
and policies leading to the aim change with changing con- 
ditions in each country. We may have to make a detour 
here and another there, face obstacles in one period which 
are absent in another one, find one policy necessary at one 
time and foolish at another, but whatever may be the change 
in methods, we repeat, each one is compelled by conditions 
which we do not control and because we believe it will be 
a better approach to the ideals of Social Democracy. 

Our readers and SDF branches should cooperate to the 
utmost with the program outlined by the NEC and make 
the utmost of it as it unfolds in the coming months. 


NEW JOBS FOR OLD 

HERE is little doubt that new industries like radio and 

automobiles created many new jobs and were it not for 
their development in the post-war period the number of 
jobless would be greater than it is. However, there is a 
popular belief that an extensive new industry produces a 
net gain of new jobs. This is not true as a recent report 
by the Director of the Census on backgrounds of the 1940 
census shows. 

The development of a new industry may increase de- 
mands for raw materials but that industry is likely to also 
bring a decline of one or more industries related to it. Radio 
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became a big industry from 1923 to 1937 but in that period 
the value of phonograph records declined from $5 7,000,- 
000 to $11,000,000 while the production of pianos fell 
from 348,000 to 103,000. 

The motor industry has had a similar effect on the pro- 
duction of wagons, carriages, buggies and sulkies and even 
on railroad transport of passengers and freight. There 
were only 20,000 passenger motor vehicles in 1904 but 
there were also 937,000 carriages, buggies and sulkies. In 
1937, however, only 900 buggies were made but passenger 
motor cars numbered 3,847,000. 

Similar comparative figures are presented for the manu- 
facture of electric clocks and stoves, mechanical refriger- 
ators and rayon fabrics, the shrinkage of older industries 
varying in each case. It is obvious that a new industry does 
not produce a net gain in jobs while it is also notorious that 
the big industries are constantly experimenting with new 
methods and machines that displace labor. 

Any intelligent thinking regarding the depression mus 
take these facts into account. 


THE DOOR TO LABOR PEACE __i. 
DAN TOBIN, president of the Teamsters, is right in saying 

that the Wagner Labor Act is in peril because of the fight 
between the AFL and the CIO, but we are unable to under- 
stand him when he urges that the rank and file of both 
organizations take action to compel the leaders to make 
peace. Dan certainly knows that the door is held open 
by the AFL for renewal of peace negotiations and that 
pressure by its afhliates for peace isn't necessary. 

On the other hand, the CIO high command declines to 
enter that open door. The AFL cannot compel the ClO 
to enter it; it can only hold the door open. Dan Tobin 
is a well informed man and knows that this is the situation. - 
His appeal is like that of condemning a whole union, part * 
of whose members respond to a strike call while others 
do not. 


STALIN’S OTHER POODLE 

WO weeks ago the American Student Union in national 

convention responded in every particular to the crooked 
Communist “‘party line’ and now the Workers Alliance in 
New York State responds to every pull of the rope that 
extends to Moscow by adopting resolutions that are re- 
written versions of editorials in the “Daily Worker,’ even 
to objection to any American loan to Finland. 

With its collar plainly bearing Moscow's imprint, this 
poodle, like the other one, denies its parentage but it is 
certain that it will not stray from the kennel provided by 
the Kremlin. 
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Required Reading 


The New Leader plans a series of features which will set a rapid 


pace for 1940 


Edits 


Leon Jouhaux 
Algernon Lee 


Boris Souvarine 


Roy Tozier 


Oscar Tokoi 














Professor Horace Kallen 
“American Culture” 


“French Labor and the Communist Party” 
“Isolationism and Armaments” 
“Who is Kuusinen?” 
Friederich Stampfer 
“Goering and the Reichstag Fire” 


“The American Fascist Fringe” 


“The Finnish War” 


It is still not too late to take advantage of the New Leader’s special 
offer of A YEARS SUBSCRIPTION AND A COPY OF FERDINAND 
LUNDBERG’S “AMERICAS SIXTY FAMILIES—both for $2.00. 


























Admires Harrison's 
"Fine Appeal" for Finns 

From Elizabeth H. Thomas 
To the Editor: 

Permit me to express my 
admiration of Charles Yale 
Harrison’s fine appeal for aid 
to Finland. 

There is nothing more sick- 
ening than the _ self-compla- 
cency of American pacifists 
who are so pleased with our 
country’s peaceful state that 
they have no practical sym- 
pathy with those who are lay- 
ing down their lives for @ 
cause that is in reality our 
own. 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 











Liberal Youth 
Group Needed 


From DANIEL BELL 
To the Editor: 

A note in passing upon Com- 
rade Oneal’s editorial “Student 
Boobery.” While we can agree 
that the hitching of a student 
organization—and I assume he 
means the American Student Un- 
ion—to the “Bolshevik brutality 
is sheer boobery, I wish to protest 
against such phrases as: “It is 
an ailment widespread in Ameri- 
can colleges,” or “Here among 
masses of college students is a 
collapse of normal thinking.” 

I am sorry that lack of space 
caused the cutting in my article 
on the Student Union three weeks 
ago, of those passages discussing 
the membership and influence of 
that organization. Here in New 
York, the stronghold of the or- 
ganization, it is doubtful whether 
they represent three—yes, I said 
three—per cent of the student 
bodies in our municipal colleges. 

In City College, with about 
twelve thousand students attend- 
ing the day sessions, the ASU 
cannot claim a book membership 
—let alone an actual membership 
—of four hundred students. I 
doubt that the membership in 
the Young Communist League 
branches numbers above a hun- 
dred. 

Now more than ever before, in 
the face of slashes in NYA and 
other student aids, do we need 
a bold liberal organization on 
the campuses. 


We stuck our neck out when 
we used the word “widespread,” 
and our correspondent hit it. We 
stand corrected.—Editor. 


To the Editor 


[Denies Italian Editor 





"Appreciate 

Your Good Work" 
From L. 8. WYATT 

To the Editor: 

Needless to say that I think 
Tue New LEADER is tops, and I 
appreciate your good work. 

Utah. 





In Mass. Is Anti-Semite 


From LEON ARONSON 
A few months ago an article appeared in your news- 
paper which in effect stated that James V. Donnaruma, 
editor of the Gazzetta Del Massachusetts, was anti-Semitic 
and you cited, as evidence, that his newspaper published 





the so-called “Benjamin Frank-® 


lin letter.” 

It was only recently that this 
article came to my attention; had 
I read it before I would cer- 
tainly have written earlier. 

In perfect candor I will state 
that I am counsel for Mr. Don- 
naruma and his.newspaper. But 
in writing this letter I am not 
acting as attorney; I am acting 
as an individual Jew who de- 
sires to express a personal re- 
sentment because of an unwar- 
ranted affront to a friend. 

Had you stated that Rabbi 
Wise was anti-Semitic you could 
not have further deviated from 
the truth. 

Sick During Publication 

I know personally that the 
letter your article refers to was 
published at a time when Mr. 
Donnaruma was extremely ill. 
After considerable hospitaliza- 
tion he was confined to his home. 

During this time it was neces- 
sary for him to depend on others 





LR. A. Aids 


Refugees 


From SHEBA STRUNKSKY 

Exec. Secretary of the I.R.A. 
To the Editor: 

In listing the reliable organiza- 
tions that aid Spanish refugees 
in France Mr. Sam Baron in the 
January 13 issue of The New 
Leader inadvertently omitted the 
International Relief Association 
for Victims of Fascism, located at 
20 Vesey Street. 

Over half of the relief funds 
distributed by the International 
Relief Association during the 
year 1939 went to Spanish refu- 
gees, and the remainder to Ger- 
man and Austrian refugees inside 
and outside of Fascist countries. 

In addition, the I.R.A. is co- 
operating with the New World 
Resettlement Fund for the reset- 
tlement of Spanish refugees in 
Ecuador. 

New York. 





to continue with the publication 
of his newspaper and as he 
had a right to, he expected that 
its liberal policy would be con- 
tinued and furthered during his 
enforced absence. 

When he discovered, upon a 
temporary return to his office, 
the publication of the letter you 
referred to, he immediately dis- 
charged the employee responsi- 
ble and today his successor is 
an Italian Jewish refugee who 
was brought here from New 
York by Mr. Donnaruma., 

Investigation Insufficient 

I feel very strongly that any 
honest inquiry by your paper 
would have indicated beyond any 
doubt that no anti-Semitic feel- 
ing can exist in the Gazzetta Del 
Massachusetts, 

I feel that in justice to the 
man you accused you should have 
investigated before condemning. 

In your over zealous manner 


you have accomplished, as against 
Mr. Donnaruma, the very results 
from which the Jews have suf- 
fered for years—condemnation 
from suspicion without honest in- 
quiry or confirmation. 

In your anxiety to uphold the 
alleged principles of your paper 
you have violated these princi- 
ples, I am led to the conclusion 
that thoughtless action such as 
you are guilty of does more to 
create anti-Semitic feeling than 
suppress it. 

Sympathy for Oppressed 

As a Jew, and as a Jewish 
friend of the man you so unjustly 
accuse, I cannot permit your un- 
warranted allegation to go un- 
challenged. Mr. Donnaruma has 
an honest respect for the Jews 
as a race, a respect which is the 
fruit of thirty-five years of con- 
tinual association and contact. 

His paper is ever willing to 
lend itself to the furtherance of 
the rights of the Jew or any 
oppressed people. I suggest that 
rather than condemn his paper, 
you attempt to enlist it in fur- 
therance of the cause you claim 
to champion. 

If you desire I can furnish you 
with concrete evidence that Mr. 
Donnaruma is not anti-Semitic. 
I challenge you to furnish me 
with similar evidence indicating 
his character. 

Boston, 


Richard Rovere Disclaims 
Link to “L’Affaire” Krivitsky 


From RICHARD ROVERE 


To the Editor: 


My letter in the New Republic was not the first “public 
indication” of my attitude since the Russo-German pact. 


Although I have felt no heavy 


responsibility to make public 


my views, it so happens that my withdrawal from the New 





Masses was recorded by James® 
Wechsler in the Nation for Sep- 
tember 30 last. 


If my “leavetaking occurred 
the night Granville Hicks broke 
away,” it was something in the 
nature of an interesting coinci- 
dence. I had no “assignment” on 
V’affaire Krivitsky, and, although 
I would not presume to speak in 
his behalf, I seriously doubt that 
“Shmelka” was “all Joe North’s 
idea.” 

And while I am about it, I 
might take this opportunity to 
quash a rumor about me currently 
being spread by an assistant to 
the President of the Borough of 
Manhattan, who has been telling 
his friends and some of mine that 


I was fired from the New Masses 
and expelled from the Communist 
Party. I remember the incidents 
quite well, almost vividly I may 
say, and my recollection is that I 
resigned from both. 

New York. 

. 7 a 

(Epitors Notre: All items ap- 
pearing in Heard on the Left are 
carefully checked. Rumors are 
reported as such, and not as facts 
—all being offered as part of a 
feature the editors believe to be 
of interest to left wing circles. 
The information concerning Mr. 
Rovere was vouchsafed by several 
people, all in positions of being 
able to report such “news” with 
authenticity.) 





